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\ / TOTAL POLICY PAYMENTS IN 1938 
$190,000,000 


TOTAL POLICY PAYMENTS SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$4, 100,000,000 





IF CONVERTED INTO SILVER DOLLARS WOULD MAKE 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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John A. Stevenson and William H. Kingsley photographed at the time of their advancement to the positions of president 
and chairman of the board, respectively, of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


... OUT IN FRONT... 


OHN A. STEVENSON, recently advanced from executive vice 

president to the presidency of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has long been prominent in both 
educational and business fields of life insurance. He started his life 
insurance career in 1919 as professor of education and director of 
the first school of life insurance salesmanship in a higher institution 
of learning at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. His outstanding 
success in developing practical methods of teaching men and women 
the business of life insurance led to his appointment, the following 
year, as third, and, later, second vice president of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S., in charge of the training activities 


among that company's 10,000 salesmen. 


In 1928, Mr. Stevenson resigned from the Equitable to become 
manager of the Penn Mutual's Philadelphia Agency and, in that posi- 
tion, has built one of the largest organizations for the distribution 


of life insurance in the country. 


In addition to his activities in connection with the management 
of the John A. Stevenson Agency, from 1931-1933 Mr. Stevenson acted 
as vice president in charge of the agency department of the Penn 
Mutual and, after that time, continued to direct the national adver- 


tising program of the company. 


Throughout his life insurance career, Mr. Stevenson has been in- 
fluential in the development of important organizations such as the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau and the American College of 
Life Underwriters, the purposes of which are to bring into the life 
insurance field forces a fine type of personnel and to keep life in- 
surance selling on a high plane. He has been in the forefront of 
all progressive movements directed toward these objectives and is 
recognized as a leader in the effort to provide adequate educational 


equipment for life underwriters. 


John A. Stevenson was born in Cobden, Illinois, on March |, 1886, 
received his M.A. degree at the University of Wisconsin and his Ph.D. 
at the University of Illinois. Before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness, he served on the faculty of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and was Dean of the Summer Session. He is the 
author of a number of widely used books on education and life in- 
surance and is co-editor of the Life Insurance Library of Harper & 


Brothers, publishers. 


At the present time, Mr. Stevenson is an associate trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania and a member of the board of Teacher 
Training. He is, also, a trustee of Berea College, Kentucky, a direc- 
tor of the American College of Life Underwriters and president of 
the Marketing Executives’ Society. 
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Able life insurance salesman, 
technician, agency executive, 1s 
Frank H. Dickinson, generalissimo 
of Bankers/ife’s Buffalo Agency. To 
unsuspecting friends and associates, 
he disclosed recently a hitherto 
well-concealed knack as a librettist 
when he composed lyrics for a new 
Bankers/ife song which has been 
taken up with enthusiasm by sing- 
ing Bankers/ifemen everywhere. To 
the tune of the popular song “The 
Umbrella Man,” Frank tells of the 
“Bankers/ifeman.” Try it yourself: 
Bankers Life Insurance—Bankers Life 
Insurance of l—O—W—A. 
Sixty years of progress—sixty years of 
progress—we're here to stay, 
We will write them all—they may l« 
small—they may be big, 
And we write them all with what you 
call a “thing-a-ma-jig.” 
Bring on a depression—even a reces- 
sion—we'll show a gain, 
On the application—and examination 
please sign your name, 
We write ‘em and please ‘em and go 
on our way, 
Singing Bankers Life Insurance is the 
buy, 






Ask your agent, he will tell you why, 
Bankers Life Insurance—first—live or 
die. 
—BLC— 


What virtue is in 7 as a lucky 
number? Vice-President Jaeger, 
Vice-President and Treasurer Fow!- 
er, Director of Agencies Winterbie, 
Superintendent of Agencies Lewis 
and Secretary Mills were all in 
Car 77 in the wreck of the Union 
Pacific’s crack Pony Express (Train 
No. 37) on the night of Febru- 
ary 24. Well, none was dangerousl) 
hurt. Perhaps the Triple 7 helped. 

—BLC— 

On the desk of Bankers/ifepresi- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen sits a tiny 
desk and chair, scale 14 inch to the 
foot. It's a token of something to 
come—-a new life-size desk for his 
new office in the new Bankers//fc 
Home Office, now a-building in 
Des Moines. The new desk to be 
bought later to match other equip- 
ment in President Nollen’s new of- 
fice will be the gift of members of 
Bankers/ife’s 1938 President's Pre- 
mier Club. Those top-notchers told 
President Nollen of their plans 
when he greeted them at their 
School of Instruction in San Fran- 
cisco in February; presented the toy 
desk and chair as a token of the 
gift to come. 


BANKERS LIFE 
"Esashished tm» COMPANY 
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FOR THE LADIES 


a 


Women are important buyers of life insur- 
ance. To assist its sales representatives in this 
field, The Connecticut Mutual has added a new 
booklet, “Financial Freedom,” to its literature 


on this subject. 


This new booklet gives complete and interest- 
ing information on why women are using life 
insurance in helping them and their families 


gain “financial freedom.” 


This booklet is for the young woman. the 
middle-aged woman, the single woman, and the 


married woman. 
man or woman agent. 


Another Connecticut Mutual booklet 
“designed to help the salesman sell.” 


(ONNECTICUT 


And. it is for the use of the 
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SPECTATOR 


World of Today 


HE centuries comprising the history of the human race recast 
T a continuous story of the constancy of man’s concern over a 

future which, by universal consent and through the ages, he 
held to exist beyond the grave. There are no records known of 
mortal life which do not add evidence that men without exception 
prayed their gods that peace be theirs in a life unknowable when 
death ended the final chapter of their earthly ordeal. 


In this present era of civilization, the search for peace in the 
spiritual hereafter is matched by determined and painstaking 
efforts to attain security in life from Time’s ravages and Mis- 
fortune’s visits. Indeed, the needs of the future have come almost 
to outweigh the present in the quest for contentment and happi- 
ness. “The World of Tomorrow,” the theme of the New York 
World’s Fair, weil epitomizes the present thinking of men and 
women. Plans of grandeur, eliciting the genius of America and 
the universe, have been utilized in giving physical entity to the 
envisioned future. 


Conceivably, there is an overstress on the requirements of to- 
morrow, and the preparation and sacrifice therefor to the detri- 
ment of proper enjoyment and due prosperity in the World of 
Today. The social distress and the industrial doldrums of today, 
then, may be accounted to some degree by the emphasis which 
tomorrow is evoking. Their elimination or alleviation might be 
accomplished by more concentration on the problems of the pres- 
ent and less worry over what may happen in the years ahead. 


Insurance and its service in bringing financial aid and mental 
relief in the hour of want has, without a question, been a moti- 
vating factor in the development of this public consciousness of 
anticipated needs. Not only has insurance functioned when dis- 
aster struck, but in its advanced thinking it has given impetus 
to the formulation of effective campaigns for the preservation 
of life and property and against preventable sicknesses and acci- 
dents. Insurance has reached intimately into every field of 
human endeavor in an attempt to remove from life its evil and its 
suffering. The progress made in that direction is a matter of 
record and of pride to insurance men. Every day there is forth- 
coming statistical evidence that there has been attained further 
security against privation and sorrow in the future. 


Perhaps it is not amiss, now, for insurance men to give more 
serious consideration to the problems in industrial, social and 
economic life that today are crippling progress and retarding 
prosperity. Through insurance millions of men and women have 
an estate in the America of tomorrow which will be depreciated, 
possibly dissipated, unless the America of today is made 
prosperous. 


La ee 








MERICA today faces an eco- 
rN nomic and social crisis. The 
latest reports show that eleven 
million, four hundred thousand people 
are unemployed. The business activ- 
ity of the country is at a low ebb, and 
prices, particularly agricultural 
prices, reflect the lack of purchasing 
power which results. Our income is 
much lower than it was in 1928, ten 
years ago, because apparently people 
are unwilling to save money and in- 
vest their savings in business enter- 
prises of any kind. Every day a new 
panacea is suggested to deal with 
these problems, and many of such 
panaceas are in course of experiment. 
But in this institution of life insur- 
ance we have, without government 


United States Senator from Ohio 


A VIEW OF TODAY'S CRISIS 


An Address on “Life Insurance—The American Way’ 
Delivered Before the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters 


By ROBT. A. TAFT 


subsidy and without government reg- 
ulation, a great weapon to return 
America to a condition of prosperity, 
and substantially aid in the solution 
of its social problems. 

Our most serious task today is to 
put the unemployed back to work in 
private industry. If we could increase 
our per capita income to the point 
where it was in 1928, we would in- 
crease it by twenty-five billion dollars 
a year, and undoubtedly the rolls of 
the unemployed would be tremendous- 
ly decreased. We have experimented 
with the theory that prospertiy can 
be restored by government spending, 
by building up purchasing power 
through government handouts, there- 
by stimulating production and the ex- 


LESS TAXATION—MORE ECONOMY 


Philadelphia 
President Thomas L. Kane of The Spectator congratulates a United States presi- 


Inquirer Foto 


dential possibility, Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio (left), on his forthright stand against 
undue taxation of business and for economy in government. President Philip Murray of 


the Philadel 


ia Life Underwriters Association gives his approval. Senator Taft's speech 


in Philadelphia to the local life underwriters association last week drew the attention 
of insurance men throughout the country. 
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pansion of industry. If we can learn 
anything from experience, we should 
know by this time that for one reason 
or another government spending can- 
not produce the desired result. We 
have spent more than twenty billion 
dollars, and we are practically in no 
different situation from that we were 
in when we began. We came out of 
previous depressions without any 
spending philosophy, and as we look 
back I think we can see that progress 
in the United States has rather re 
sulted from investment in _ private 
enterprise. 

Spurred on by a desire for reward, J 
a better standard of living, a better 
provision for one’s family, men have 
been willing to put their time and 
money into the development of new 
enterprises, commerce, agriculture, 
mining and manufacturing. They 
have often started with a few em- 
ployees or none, and built up employ- 
ment until they have given jobs to 
hundreds and thousands. They have 
saved more money, and put that 
money into additional capital to ex 
pand little enterprises until they be 
come great ones. This is the only 
reason why millions more people were 
employed in 1930 than were employed 
say in 1900. American prosperity 
was created by industry, saving and 
investment. 









































Savings of the “Twenties” 

In the 1920’s we saved anywhere 
from five to ten billion dollars a year, 
and all of it went into new capital 
But since 1930 savings have been 
tremendously reduced, and even what 
has been saved has been hoarded it 
the banks or government bonds, it 
stead of trying to find a return i 
private industry. The American peo 
ple have been taught that the road t 
prosperity lies through individual 
spending. The idea was not invented 
by the New Deal. I remember whet 
Henry Ford, back in 1927, urge 
every workman to spend freely, par 
ticularly on automobiles, in order thst 
a general prosperity might result 
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Probably it is true that in 1929 there 
was an excessive saving. Everyone 


was trying to make his fortune, and 
live without working the rest of his 
life. But this condition has long 
ceased to exist, and only by pouring 
additional savings into private enter- 
prise can we now hope to resume 


progress. 
I have heard a suggestion that the 
stopping of government spending in 
1937 caused the depression of 1937, 
but there is little ground for that 
belief. In the first place, the govern- 
ment never did stop spending, and 
never did balance its budget. In the 
second place, the falling off in the 
capital goods industry which precipi- 
tated the depression was obviously 
due to a too rapid increase in taxes, 
wages, and material which 
forced all railroads, utility companies, 
and most manufacturers to cease any 
further expansion of plant, and even 
forced a postponement of ordinary re- 
placements. It was caused further 
by the unwillingness of people to put 
their money into new buildings or 
machinery, or capital of any kind. 
The steel industry, the machinery in- 
dustry, and other capital goods in- 
dustries collapsed to complete inactiv- 
ity as soon as the recession began, 
increasing unemployment and_ ulti- 
mate depression in all industries. 


costs, 


Source of Growth 


This whole country, its cities with 
buildings great and small, its fac- 
tories, its railroads, its utilities, was 
built up through the willingness of 
men to save money and put that 
money into bricks and mortar, with 
the hope of obtaining a reasonable 
return. That process has largely 
stopped, and even the life insurance 
companies themselves have invested 
huge sums in government bonds in- 
stead of financing the further con- 
struction of buildings. 

But life insurance is one of the 
most active and effective weapons to 
meet this need of saving and invest- 
ment. It is the greatest savings in- 
stitution in the world. Even in the 
midst of a period dominated by the 
spending philosophy, the owners of 
life insurance policies have saved a 
billion and a half dollars a year. 
Fifty years ago, when your National 
Association was born, there were a 
little over three billions of dollars of 
life insurance in force in the United 
States. Today the life insurance com- 
panies of America have guaranteed 
future delivery of one hundred and 
ten billion, three hundred million dol- 
lars to be distributed to you and to 
me and to our families when we face 


AS ENDORSED BY AN EARLIER GENERATION 


Former President 
Wm. H. Taft, whose 
son now echoes his 
sentiments on life in- 
surance and who may 
emulate his distin- 
guished career of 
public service, three 
decades ago wrote 
to The Spectator 
concerning life insur- 
ance advantages as 
follows: 

“A man in office 
without means must 
abandon the hope of 
making the future of 
his family luxuriously 
comfortable. All oa 
man can do under 
existing circumstances 
to safeguard his 
family is to get his 
life insured.” 


FORMER PRESIDENT WM. H. TAFT 








the tragedy of either physical or 
economic death. To guarantee fulfil- 
ment of these promises to deliver 
money in the future, you and I have 
amassed a common savings fund of 
more than twenty-seven billion dol- 
ars. 

This common fund does not lie idle. 
It is a constant source of additional 
investment in the basic enterprises 
of the nation. It is loaned on mort- 
gage to finance construction; it is 
invested in bonds to finance corporate 
expansion. True it cannot be invest- 
ed in equities involving risk, where 
investment today is so vitally essen- 
tial and so lacking; but, after all, 
capital is to some extent a common 
pot, and the availability of a market 
for bonds releases other capital to be 
invested by individuals in more spec- 
ulative enterprise. I hope that the 
insurance companies will invest less 
money in government bonds, and en- 
courage the direct development of 
industry and building. 

We hear a good deal today about 
investment by the government, and 
whenever some new enterprise or in- 
dustry is to be developed, those inter- 
ested in it immediately rush to Wash- 
ington to seek government assistance. 








This country has succeeded in a dif- 
ferent way. Industry and employ- 
ment have been developed by private 
initiative, directly or through banks 
or through life insurance, and that 
is the American way of business 
progress. Once the government sits 
in in any industry, no matter how 
small its part, it is likely to be there 
for good, discouraging further pri- 
vate investment, and gradually stifling 
the industry through bureaucracy, 
excessive regulation, and political 
control. All others are discouraged 
from entering the industry for fear 
of subsidized government competition. 

Investment through life insurance 
makes our industrial progress free 
and independent, with the initiative 
and determination so characteristic 
of past American growth. 

But life insurance is not only an 
economic benefit, but a social benefit. 
Obviously it prevents dependency, and 
makes men and women secure. It is 
unfortunate that it was not even more 
extended in 1929, when the depression 
of that year brought so many millions 
of Americans to poverty, and im- 
pressed on the United States the 
necessity for government old age pen- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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tax avoidance and tax evasion. 

To avoid taxes is within every- 
one’s right and is entirely moral. The 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has so stated on more than one oc- 
casion that it is wholly within the law 
and perfectly ethical to take all the 
advantages that the law allows. On 
the other hand tax evasion is a sub- 
terfuge to be avoided. It is an at- 
tempt to defraud the Government of 
justly levied taxes. It is like coming 
upon a stream while traveling and 
encountering two bridges, one charg- 
ing a toll, the other free. To take the 
free bridge is to avoid paying the toll 
tax. It is tax avoidance. To try 
crossing the toll bridge without pay- 
ing is attempting to evade the toll 
tax charge. It is tax evasion. 

In Evelyn Gregory, Petitioner, v. 
Guy T. Helvering, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue (293 U. S. 465, 55 S. 
Ct. 266), Mr. Justice Sutherland in 
delivering the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 
“.. , the ulterior purpose mentioned 
will be disregarded. The legal right 
of the taxpayer to decrease the 
amount of what otherwise would be 
his taxes, or altogether avoid them, 
by means which the law permits, can- 
not be doubted.” 

Knowledge of the tax laws and the 
interpretative treasury regulations 
will help the life underwriter increase 
his sales of life insurance and 


Tex is a difference between 


annuities. 
An underwriter’s judgement is no 
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better than the information on which 
it is based. For his judgment to be 
sound he should thoroughly under- 
stand the fundamental principles of 
the tax statutes and likewise have a 
clear picture of the prospect’s situa- 
tion. To know and understand the 
tax laws is useless unless the situa- 
tion is uncovered where they can be 
applied. As a corollary, of what avail! 
is it to uncover a situation if you do 
not know the principles to be applied? 


Larger Fields 


As the life insurance man broadens 
in the knowledge of his business he 
is uncovering a larger field of pros- 
pects and constantly unearthing 
more problems that he can assist in 
solving. He is the contact man and 
coordinator for prospect, lawyer, 
banker, and accountant. He is like a 
news hawk, constantly alert to new 
situations that benefit all. The law- 
yer and accountant can not ethically 
go soliciting business, they must of 
necessity wait for their clients to come 
to them. The underwriter to do his 
work properly must have an intimate 
knowledge of the prospect’s present 
financial and domestic situation, to- 
gether with his hopes, aims and ambi- 
tions for the future. 

Let us see how this works. For 
instance the underwriter calls upon a 
business man. Mr. Prospect is 54 
years of age, the president of a closed 
corporation, owning 51 per cent of the 
stock. The other officers he finds are 
relatives. The family consists, besides 








TAX KNOWLEDGE 
As AN AID 
TO BIGGER SALES 


Specific examples of what the 
agent should know in order to 
sell this class of business 


By WILLIAM HENRY FISSELL 





father and mother, of one son, a fu- 
ture doctor now in college; another 


son will join the firm later, now at 
prep school, and next year the 
daughter will start college. Digging 
still deeper the underwriter finds that 
the prospect has executed with his 
wife simple cross wills wherein each 
has bequeathed all their property to 
the other. 

Husband and wife’s holdings in 
unregistered stocks and bonds are 
approximately equal, and are kept 
in a safety deposit box in their joint 
names; the husband had divided his 
holdings with his wife so that each 
has an equal estate. The prospect had 
$75,000 in life insurance in two com- 
panies, payable to his estate. His in- 
come is approximately $23,000 an- 
nually from all sources. The home is 
owned jointly. The wife owns no in- 
surance. Mr. Prospect believes that he 
has done well for his family. He feels 
that his securities valued at $150,000 
will yield $9,000 annually and his 
wife’s holdings will double this income 
besides as she will have the income 
from the insurance proceeds after 
they are invested. The picture looks 
very good to him. Let us examine 
it from the standpoint of what is 
really the fact and what the under- 
writer will do as a coordinator for 
him, for the attorney, the trust of 
ficer and the accountant. (This pros 
pect has an attorney who handles the 
legal work for the firm. He keeps 
a substantial deposit with a leading 
metropolitan bank and occasionally 
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consults them about his investments; 
besides he has the firm books audited 
annually by a certified accountant.) 

The underwriter will set in motion 
the machinery to coordinate the in- 
surance and property of his prospect 
in such a way as will reduce the in- 
come and estate taxes to a minimum, 
avoid double taxation and provide the 
necessary income to the family. The 
underwriter will suggest consulting 
the attorney regarding the wills and 
the unregistered securities in the joint 
safety deposit box; the trust officer of 
his bank will be consulted relative to 
creating a trust of the stock and bond 
holdings and the accountant will be 
called to check all the tax suggestions 
and the valuation of the business in- 
terests. The need for business insur- 
ance to retire stock interests of some 
of the stockholders again requires the 
services of the attorney to draw the 
agreements, te bank to act as the 
trustee and the accountant to make 
the valuations. There may be the 
need of new insurance to stabilize the 
prospect’s estate, and complement the 
purchase and sale agreements of the 
stock interests. 

In the above situation it actually 
works to the great advantage of the 
prospect because more that $150,000 
ean he saved the family through a re- 
vision of the present estate arrange- 
ment because at least that much 
would be lost through successive 
deaths of the husband and wife five 
years apart. Life insurance will play 
an important part in stabilizing the 
estate and providing for execution of 
sale, the purchase and agreements of 
the business interests. 


Solidifying Influence 


This is a small example of how the 
underwriter can be of assistance in 
coordinating the estate of his prospect 
properly. It is also a slight example 
of how in his daily rounds in meet- 
ing people he is of help to the ac- 
countant, lawyer and banker. He can 
do more for them than they can do 
for him. They can not go out and 
unearth situations that need their 
talents. The underwriter can and is 
constantly doing this. 

For this reason the underwriter 
needs to have a true understanding of 
the tax fundamentals as applied to 
life insurance, income, gifts, trusts, 
estates, etc. The well equipped under- 
writer is able to cope with the prob- 
lems that he uncovers and to instil 
confidence in the prospect to listen to 
his story. The underwriter’s main busi- 
ness is selling life insurance but this 
does not stop him from being of great 
assistance to the attorney, accountant 
or trust officer in the solution of their 
problems that involve the use of life 


insurance or annuities. Understand- 
ing the basic fundamentals he is in 
a position to advise on the proper 
selection of contracts to accomplish 
the objectivesthey seek. 

Life insurance and annuities possess 
tax advantages and offer equally 
great opportunities for the conserva- 
tion of wealth. In some rather com- 
mon situations life insurance is the 
most perfect medium, yielding the 
highest percentage of conservation. 
In other tax situations annuities are 
the only solution. Life insurance is 
the ideal protection for an estate 
against excessive and confiscatory 
taxation. In proportion to the extent 
purchased to offset taxes it accord- 
ingly conserves the estate. In the 
solution of many estate problems an- 
nuities play their complementary part 
in the maintenance of the present 
equivalent income. 


Uses of Annuities 

The underwriter will suggest the 
use of annuities as a medium for tax 
avoidance because annuities are pre- 
ferred property to a considerable ex- 
tent. The income from such an in- 
vestment is not really income but 
what accountants call “return.” It 
is part interest and part capital. The 
Federal and State governments look 
upon annuity return in this light gen- 
erally. It is taxed that way by them. 
Part is taxed as interest and part is 
not taxed as it is considered a return 
of principal. When the total annual 
untaxed parts equal the original pur- 
chase price of the annuity the entire 
return is looked upon as interest re- 
turn and the whole amount received 
annually thereafter is taxed. This is 
not a serious drawback, however, to 
annuities as an investment. Because 
the Government considers 3 per cent 
as the interest return and the bal- 
ance received as a return of capital, 
the taxpayer is required to report 3 
ver cent of the purchase price of 
his annuity as income. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the annuity returns 6 per 
cent, half or three per cent is a re- 
turn of capital. It would then take 
33 years before the whole return 
would be reportable for income taxa- 
tion. If the return was 8 per cent 
it would take 20 years before the en- 
tire amount received would be fully 
taxed. 

As a rule the tax free portion of 
the annuity will continue throughout 
the normal life expectancy of the an- 
nuitant. People who purchase annui- 
ties are as a rule not young but ad- 
vanced in years. 

This is based on Section 22, (b) 
(2) Revenue Act of 1938, which 


states: 
“(b) EXCLUSIONS FROM 


GROSS INCOME.—The following 
items shall not be included in gross 
income and shall be exempt from taxa- 
tion under this title: 

“(2) ANNUITIES, ETC— 
Amounts received (other than 
amounts paid by reason of the death 
of the insured and interest payments 
on such amounts and other than 
amounts received as annuities) un- 
der a life insurance or endowment 
contract, but if such amounts (when 
added to amounts received before 
the taxable year under such con- 
tract) exceed the aggregate premiums 
or consideration paid (whether or not 
paid during the taxable year) then 
the excess shall be included in gross 
income. Amounts received as an an- 
nuity under an annuity or endowment 
contract shall be included in gross in- 
come; except that there shall be ex- 
cluded from the gross income the ex- 
cess of the amount received in the 
taxable year over an amount equal to 
three percentum of the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for such 
annuity (whether or not paid during 
such year), until the aggregate 
amount excluded from gross income 
under this title or prior income tax 
laws in respect of such annuity equals 
the aggregate premiums or considera- 
tion paid for such annuity. In the 
case of a transfer for a valuable con- 
sideration, by assignment or other- 
wise, of a life insurance, endowment, 
or annuity contract, or any interest 
therein, only the actual value of such 
consideration and the amount of the 
premiums and other sums _ subse- 
quently paid by the transferee shall 
be exempt from taxation under para- 
graph (1) or this paragraph.” 


Treasury Interpretation 


The Treasury Regulations 101, 
article 22 (b) (2)-2 interpreting the 
law state: 

“ANNUITIES.—Amounts received 
as an annuity under an annuity 
or endowment contract include 
amounts received in periodical in- 
stallments, whether annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly, monthly, or 
otherwise, and whether for a fixed 
period, such as a term of years, 
or for an indefinite period, such 
as for life, or for life and a guaran- 
teed fixed period, and which install- 
ments are payable or may be payable 
over a period longer than one year. 
Such portion of each installment pay- 
ment of an annuity shall be included 
in the gross income as is not in excess 
of 3 per cent of the aggregate pre- 
miums or consideration paid for such 
annuity, whether or not paid during 
the taxable year, divided by 12 and 
multiplied by the number of months 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





O. J. ARNOLD ON THE CONTRIBUTION 
OF INSURANCE TO RECOVERY 


His National Viewpoint 


O. J. Arnold, president of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, is an executive who constantly 
views life insurance in its relation to 
the national economy. On several 
occasions during the past ten trouble- 
some years Mr. Arnold has come to 
the fore with a finely thought-out 
speech that tied up the life insurance 
situation with the foremost national 
problem of the moment, thus permit- 
ting life insurance people to get a 
perspective of their industry’s place 
and importance in the national pic- 
ture and what is more important, 
enabling the public to understand 
how life insurance was affected by 
national economic trends and what 
it had done and was doing to help the 


country through its troubles. Mr. 
Arnold has done it again in his talk 
before the insurance round table of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in session last week at 
Washington. The talk was called 
“The Contribution of Insurance to 
Recovery.” 


Plenty of Cash 


Mr. Arnold began directly with the 
statement that the insurance business 
has built up a tremendous backlog 
of unemployed cash which it stands 
ready and eager to throw behind the 
forces of recovery. The life insur- 
ance companies alone, he pointed out, 
have 750 million dollars in idle cash, 
and quick assets in the form of Gov- 





TS 
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SEVEN STEPS TO RECOVERY 


, peer essential steps to pro- 
mote recovery and maintain 
the strength of the insurance sys- 
tem were outlined by O. J. Arnold 
before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States as 
follows: 

1. Curtail as far as possible lend- 
ing activities of government 
agencies which compete with 
private financial institutions; 

2. Modify restrictions on new se- 
curity issues to facilitate clear- 
ance through the S.E.C.; 

3. Ease the tax burden to en- 
courage private industry; 

4. Reduce special levies on in- 
surance, such as state premium 
taxes; 

5. Adopt a sound fiscal policy 
looking to the balancing of the 
federal budget; 

6. Eliminate the multiplicity of in- 
vestigations and examinations 
by government, both federal 
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and state, involving picayune, 
meticulous and unnecessary re- 
quirements with respect to de- 
tails of management that have 
no important relation to proper 
supervision of the results of the 
operation of the business, but 
impose in the aggregate a 
burdensome expense upon 
that business; all of which re- 
sults in increased costs to pol- 
icy holders and the public and 
in no way improves their se- 
curity; and 

7. That on their part the insur- 
ance companies should take all 
possible precautions to reduce 
losses by fire, accident, sick- 
ness and death, and continue 
their efforts to improve their 
service to policyholders and 
the public at large, and assist 
the state and federal govern- 
ments in protecting life and 
property values. 


ernment bonds of several times thav 
amount, waiting to go to work in 
legitimate business enterprise. They 
can further add a steady flow of new 
funds amounting to well over a billion 
dollars each year. “Let business 
again see the road reasonably clear 
for profitable expansion,” he said, “‘let 
it even become sufficiently confident 
to undertake the vast amount of re- 
placements of old equipment and old 
buildings which should be made—and 
business will find ample funds avail 
able to meet all their demands.” 


No Place to Put It 


Explaining why life insurance 
couldn’t undertake new ventures in 
industrial expansion or promotion on 
its own initiative, Mr. Arnold said 
that apart from statutory prohibi- 
tions, life insurance companies could 
take such a risk only at the sacrifice 
of their greatest asset—the confidence 
of their policyholders, which had been 
built wp over a hundred years of safe, 
conservative investing. Yet, as a 
result of their practice of investing 
only in the soundest of securities and 
of keeping out of the entrepreneurial 
side of business, Mr. Arnold added, 
life insurance companies continue to 
be faced with the problem of limited 
investment opportunities and declin- 
ing interest rates. He cited the in- 
crease of Government bond holdings 
in the past ten years—505 million 
dollars to 5 billion, 300 million dollars 
and the decrease over the same period 
of the rate of interest earned from 
5.1 per cent to 3.6 per cent. 

e 


Increased Cost to Public 


At this point Mr. Arnold intervened 
to correct a popular misconception 
that falling interest rates are a threat 
in themselves to the solvency or se 
curity of a life insurance company. 
If they are a threat to anything, Mr. 
Arnold said, they are a threat to the 
purse of the life insurance buyer be- 
cause they constitute a prime factor 
in increasing the cost of life insur- 
ance. The drop of 1% per cent in 
interest earned over the last ten 
years, he said, means that the income 
of American life insurance companies 
in 1938 was some 400 million dollars 
less than it would have been if the 
rate of ten years ago had prevailed. 
Averaged over all policies this de 
creased return amounts to approxi- 
mately $3.75 for every $1,000 of in- 
surance in force, and the America? 
people on that account are now pay- 
ing well over 10 per cent more for 
their insurance. 

The dilemma thus facing life insut- 
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ance is described by Mr. Arnold as 


follows: “On the one hand the in- 
surance companies have fought grimly 
to maintain the high standard of se- 
curity in their investment portfolios 
on which public confidence is mainly 
founded. And on the other hand they 
have fought to hold down the cost of 
life insurance to keep it within the 
reach of the large bulk of the people 
who are entitled to its services. To 
maintain a proper balance between 
these two conflicting interests is a 
delicate problem, and a tremendously 
important one, too, because to my 
mind it is essential to the speeding 
of recovery that such proper balance 
be maintained.” 


Writing Down Assets 

Citing the tremendous aid in al- 
leviating the depression that came not 
only from the billions of emergency 
dollars that were poured into dis- 
tressed homes and businesses by life 
insurance but because of the courage 
and self-reliance it gave to millions 
of policyholders, Mr. Arnold called 
for a wider recognition, especially 
among those public spokesmen who 
are so widely quoted in the press, of 
the two-sided nature of the dilemma 
facing insurance management. Re- 
plying to the suggestion that life in- 
surance should anticipate greater 
future losses and write down its as- 
sets to a point satisfactory to the 
most pessimistic of investment proph- 
ets, Mr. Arnold said that while he 
favored conservative evaluation of 
assets at all times, and could see no 
excuse for unrealistic values in insur- 
ance company portfolios, the more 
practical course is that pursued by 
most companies of anticipating fu- 
ture losses by setting up adequate 
reserves from those sources of cur- 
rent earnings which have always 
given life insurance tremendous sus- 
taining power—regardless of falling 
interest rates and even of some prin- 
cipal With reserves estab- 
lished for all recognized losses, both 
actual and anticipated, and providing 
also for certain unseen contingencies, 
Mr. Arnold can see little justification 
for asking life insurance companies 
to go still further and write down 
their assets to an unreasonable ex- 
tent. To insist on such a course, he 
Says, is just another way of saying 
that the cost of life insurance to the 
public must be immediately increased. 
Furthermore, Mr. Arnold implied 
such a policy is pessimistic and de- 
featist and would do nothing to re- 
store public confidence and recovery. 


losses. 
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Metropolitan Life Sues Broadcasting Company 


Suit for $550,000 was filed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Wednes- 
day, May 3d, against the Knickerbocker Broadcasting Company, Inc., as owner and 
operator of radio station WMCA. The complaint, listing 22 separate causes of action 
for libel, enumerated the dates on which, during the course of programs offering 
advice on life insurance matters, alleged defamatory statements were made by 
broadcasters and station announcers and through electrical transcriptions of such 


broadcasts from the WMCA radio station. 


This suit, according to Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the Metropolitan, is one of 
the measures being taken by the company to combat the activities of men not in 
the life insurance business who have been exploiting the company's policyholders, by 
seeking to sell to policyholders an insurance service to which the policyholders are 
entitled, without charge, either from the company's representatives or from the com- 
pany itself. The complaint was filed in the Supreme Court by Townley, Updike and 


Carter, attorneys for the Metropolitan. 








How to Promote Recovery 


In conclusion, Mr. Arnold raised 
this question: “Can recovery best be 
promoted by questioning into the mo- 
tives and practices of these institu- 
tions which for years have been a 
vital factor in stimulating what mea- 
sure of recovery we have enjoyed, or 
by studying the possibilities of using 
the power and influence of these 
proven institutions in bringing about 
still further recovery? I for one am 
glad to see that in this meeting we 
are not concerning ourselves with 
the internal things of our business, 


DUTIES BROADENED 





Dr. Wm. B. Bartlett 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Dr. William B. 
Bartlett, medical director of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany as director of the activities of 
the medical department and _ field 
examiners of that company. Dr. 
Bartlett, who has been associated 
with the John Hancock since 1917, 
succeeds Dr. Edwin H. Allen, who 
has retired after forty-nine years. 





which are as ever well under control, 
but that we are exploring the oppor- 
tunities round about us for ways and 
means by which our resources and 
services may be enlisted for the good 
of the nation as a whole.” 

Mr. Arnold then presented the 
seven-point program for recovery 
which is printed in the adjacent bold- 
face box. 


**Parkchester” 


A new name took its place today on 
the map of old New York. It is 
“Parkchester,” and it will be the per- 
manent designation of an entirely new 
section of the greater city—one with- 
out counterpart in any section of the 
United States. Frederick H. Ecker, 
chairman of the board of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounced that “Parkchester” will be 
the name of the new park apartment 
community which the company is 
building for a population of over 40,- 
000 persons in the East Bronx. 

The selection of the name coincides 
with the showing, for the first time, 
of a model of this new “town of to- 
day.” The model, which occupies a 
base six by almost seven feet, is part 
of the exhibit of the insurance com- 
pany at the World’s Fair. Men skilled 
in the creation of exact miniature 
have been working on it for weeks, 
reproducing with a mathematical pre- 
cision the parks, playfields, wading 
pools, stores, theaters and garages of 
the new center and every one of the 
66,000 windows. 

“Progress of construction at ‘Park- 
chester’ has been steady,” Mr. Ecker 
said. “Of course, we are in the early 
stages of our housing plan. How- 
ever, we felt that the time for christ- 
ening had come. There were a num- 


ber of names that we liked. We finally 
chose a name that, in our opinion, 
suggests the lawns and the openness 
that we expect to create, as well as 
the interesting historical background 
of the land.” 
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Tax Knowledge 


(Continued from page 9) 


in respect of which the installment is 
paid. As soon as the aggregate of 
the amounts received and excluded 
from gross income equals the aggre- 
gate premiums or consideration paid 
for such annuity, the entire amount 
received thereafter in each taxable 
year must be included in gross income. 
The provisions of this article may be 
illustrated by the following examples: 

“Example (1): A bought in 1935, 
for $50,000 consideration, a life an- 
nuity, payable in annual installments 
of $5,000. For the calendar year 
1938 he would be required to include 
in gross income $1,500 of the $5,000 





received during that year (3 per cent 
of $50,000), $3,500 being exempt. If 
A should live long enough to receive 
as exempt $50,000, then all the 
amounts he receives thereafter under 
the annuity contract would be included 
in gross income. 

“Example (2): A bought an an- 
nuity on Oct. 1, 1938, paying $100,000 
as consideration therefor. The an- 
nuity amounts to $7,824 a year, pay- 
able in semi-annual installments of 
$3,912, and on Dec. 1, 1938, A re- 
ceived $1,304, the first payment under 
the contract being for a two month 
period. A shall include in his gross 
income for the calendar year 1938 
the sum of $500, being 3 per cent of 
$100,000 (the consideration paid) di- 
vided by 12 and multiplied by 2 (the 























MOTHER— AND PLAYMATE 


This young widow has ample time to devote 
to her children and their pursuit of the more 


pleasant activities of life. 


Thanks to foresightedness of her late husband 


she has enough money to live on comfortably. 


Thanks to an earnest life insurance salesman 
the money was made available through a well- 


designed insurance program. 


You can help others to be 
similarly well protected. 


rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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number of months in respect of which 
the installment was paid). 

“Example (3): A bought an in- 
creasing annuity on Aug. 1, 1938, pay- 
ing $40,000 as consideration therefor, 
The annuity amounts to $1,000 a year 
for the first year, $2,000 a year for 
the second year, and $3,000 a year 
thereafter, payable in quarterly in- 
stallments. A received the first quar- 
terly installment on Nov. 1, 1938, 
amounting to $250. A shall include 
in his gross income for the calendar 
year 1938 the sum of $250, being such 
portion of the installment as is not in 
excess of 3 per cent of $40,000 (the 
consideration paid) divided by 12 and 
multiplied by 3 (the number of months 
in respect of which the installment 
was paid).” 

The key to the practical application 
of annuities as a tax saving medium 
may possibly be found in the surtax 
income rates. The annuity return not 
reported for taxation is equivalent to 
a large taxable return when the an 
nuitant is in the high income surtax 
brackets. For instance suppose a man 
age 63 invests $1,000,000 in this type 
investment that will give him at cur- 
rent rates a return of $85,650 of which 
only $30,000 is taxable, and if we as- 
sume that this man’s combined nor- 
mal and surtax to be 59 per cent, we 
find that the return is equivalent on 
the whole to a taxable return of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent, not the a 
parent 8% per cent. We may figure 
it this way: 





$30,000 Reportable income for tax- 
ation 
17,700 Taxes at 59 per cent 
$12,300 Free income 
50,240 Unreportable return 
$62,540 Total free usable income. 
This may be compared with: 
$1,000,000 Invested at 15 per cent 
150,000 
88,500 Combined taxes at 59 per 
cent 


$61,500 Total usable income. 


The above comparison shows that 
the annuitant is receiving a retum 
above the equivalent of a fully taxable 
return of 15 per cent. Naturally any 
one making such an investment would 
have considerable additional income 
to that received from the annuity a 
outlined in our example. This means 
that the combined taxes on his income 
would be far more than 59 per cent 
and closer to 70 per cent. This would 
mean also that the unreportable it- 
come would be equivalent to far more 
than a yield of 15 per cent and close? 
to a yield of 22 per cent. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Faults of the Contingent 


Endowment Policies 

The recent indictments in the Fed- 
eral Court at Shreveport, La., of 
several companies which were charged 
with using the mails to defraud serves 
to call attention to the operation of 
several companies and associations 
purporting to do a life insurance busi- 
ness, but which by the introduction of 
unusual clauses and frills relegate 
the life insurance function of their 
contracts to secondary importance. 

One of the commonest forms of con- 
tracts offered in lieu of the regular 
forms of life insurance which have 
been so universally accepted by the 
American people is variously known 
as contingent endowment, addi- 
tional mortuary benefit, survivorship 
endowment, etcetera. Under this form 
of contract a company incorporates 
in the policy itself or attaches a rider 
to it providing for classes or groups 
of twenty-four or twenty-five insureds 
set up by age. Policies are offered 
in numerical progression from one to 
twenty-five in units of $1,000, at a 
certain age, and the agreement is to 
the effect that when any one in the 
group dies there is paid in addition to 
the amount of insurance, usually $1,- 
000, to the beneficiary of the deceased 
policyholder, an equal amount to the 
survivor of the group holding the low- 
est numbered policy in the group. The 
amount of premiums is usually large 
enough to pay for twice the amount 
so that there is actuarial soundness. 

The allure of acquiring $1,000 at 


some early but undetermined day 















































"No, don't tell him | called. 


makes selling of the contract compara- 
tively easy, particularly if the number 
offered is a low one. However, there 
have been found to be many features 
in the contract and the selling thereof 
that prospective should 
consider very seriously before agree- 
ing to provide for their dependents 
through such a policy. In the first 
place, with the exception of a few 
states, mostly in the South, practical- 
ly every state in the Union, it is 


purchasers 


NEW YORK LIFE WILL ENTERTAIN WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 


Policyholders of the New York Life Insurance Company will find much of interest in the 
accommodations and appointments of the newly opened Policyholders Room on the ground 
floor of the palatial home office at 43 Madison Avenue, New York City. Presented in graphic 
form are the outstanding historical events of the past century in America and also the part 
the company has played in this march of progress since it was incorporated in 1845. This 
adjunct of the World's Fair is in reality a museum in itself. 
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understood, has ruled against their 
issuance. It is believed, too, that in- 
surance departments and courts have 
held in some instances that the pur- 
chase of such insurance is contrary 
to law because a payment of an en- 
dowment to one person as a result of 
a death of another of no relationship 
seems contrary to that statute which 
requires a beneficiary of a life in- 
surance policy to have an insurable 
interest in the deceased. Other in- 
formed opinion has held this form 
of policy to be in the nature of a 
lottery. There is the additional objec- 
tion that many associations offering 
this contract, while purporting to or- 
ganize groups of twenty-five are 
understood to in reality sell only one 
or two or three policies in each group 
so that, in effect, it is conceivable that 
some times as high as 90 per cent of 
the policyholders in any of these com- 
panies or associations hold either num- 
ber 1 or number 2 of the group so that 
they are in effect paying a double pre- 
mium for their insurance. 

Another objection in the case of 
some policies is a clause which in- 
cludes in the agreement the Charter 
of the society, its articles of incorpo- 
ration, the laws and constitution of 
the society and all amendments there- 
to. This clause would seem to permit 
the alteration of the provisions of the 
contract subsequent to its issuance. 

The Spectator has always felt that 
the regular forms of life insurance 
contracts issued by the old line legal 
reserve companies are the desirable 
ones and the most equitable. 
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V erdict: 


Legal Concept of a Gift 


a policy of life insurance and the 

designation therein of a particu- 
lar beneficiary is the equivalent of 
making a gift. Since this concept pre- 
vails, the insureds thereafter would 
change, if change they desire, the 
donee of the gift in what may be re- 
garded as an informal manner and 
without regard to the requirement of 
the policy itself. 

What the insured did, what he in- 
tended to do and whether the inten- 
tion has been accomplished, are ques- 
tions which do not arise until after 
the insured has passed away. It is 
only then that all persons interested 
in the policy are confronted with the 
difficulty of establishing their respec- 
tive claims to the proceeds with the 
natural consequence of litigation. 


T: many insureds the obtaining of 


Example of “Intent” 


The concept of gift and the ensuing 
difficulties are illustrated in Mutual 
Life Insurance Company v Holley, 
280 N. Y. 330. The insured was one 
Frank J. Conover. He died on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1937, “possessed of four life 
insurance policies” of the value of 
$13,400, issued by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company upon his life. 
Each policy was payable to the in- 
sured’s administrators, executors and 
assigns. Gertrude M. Draper claimed 
to be the owner of the policies by gift 
and demanded that the proceeds of 
the same be paid to her. This claim 
was disputed by the administrators 
of the estate of the insured who in- 
sisted payment be made to them. 

Faced with these conflicting claims, 
the insurance company instituted an 
action for the purpose of having it 
determined to whom the proceeds 
should be paid. 


Fiancee Claims Proceeds 


At the time of his death, the in- 
sured, a business man, was a bache- 
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lor, forty-nine years of age. Gertrude 
M. Draper was a maiden lady, thirty- 
seven years of age. The families of 
both the insured and Miss Draper had 
been intimate friends for years, living 
in the same neighborhood in the City 
of Lockport. They had been engaged 
to be married for several years and 
the insured had given Miss Draper a 
diamond engagement ring. The mar- 
riage was to have taken place in June, 
1937. 

An uncle and two half-uncles were 
the nearest relatives of the insured 
and were the sole distributeers of his 
estate. Nothing was shown at the 
trial to indicate any close relationship 
between himself and his distant rela- 
tives and, in fact, there was some 
indication that he did not recognize 
any relationship. 


Donor's Declaration 


In support of the claim of gift it 
was shown that three months before 
the insured’s death, he had opened a 
bank account in the joint names of 
himself and Miss Draper, and de- 
posited therein $5,000. It was further 
demonstrated that the insured and 
Miss Draper had driven to Buffalo in 
August, 1936, and while there called 
at the local office of the insurance 
company and paid the premium on 
three policies. 


Designated Beneficiary 


He likewise had the cashier prepare 
an application to the insurance com- 
pany to designate Gertrude M. Dra- 
per as the beneficiary in each of the 
three policies in place of his execu- 
tors, administrators and assigns. The 
applications were signed by the in- 
sured and witnessed by the cashier. 
The applications were not filed with 
the company because the insured said 
he wished to show them to Miss Dra- 
per who was outside in the automobile. 


She is referred to in each application 
as the “insured’s intended wife.” 


Mother a Witness 


The mother of Gertrude M. Draper 
was called as a witness to establish 
the gift of the policies. She testified 
that on the return of the insured and 
Miss Draper from Buffalo to her 
home that evening, the insured said: 


“*Mamma, look what I have done 
for your daughter, I have left her 
all my money, life insurance’ and 
he salted a bunch of papers out of 
his inside pocket and came over to 
me and he said ‘I have left it to my 
intended wife, Gertrude M. Dra- 
per.’ Then he turned around and 
handed the paper to Gertrude and 
said, ‘Gertrude, put them away, 
they are important,’ and she said 
to Frank, ‘put them in your safety 
deposit box along with my policy.’” 
He displayed a bunch of keys and 
said “ ‘Gertrude, I will show you 
the deposit box key, if anything 
happens to me, so that you can go 
and get them.’” * * * 

Mrs. Draper also testified that about 


five years before the insured 

“said he had given Gertrude all his 

Mutual Life policies.” 

After his death the policies of in- 
surance were found in the insured’s 
safe deposit box. It was further 
shown that the insured had only four 
Mutual Life insurance policies, being 
those before the Court. 


Valid Gift Established 


Further support for the gift was 
offered through the testimony of a 
Miss Hunter, a disinterested witness. 
She testified that one evening in De- 
cember, 1936, while the insured, Miss 
Draper and she were together, the in- 
sured stated that he had given all his 


Mutual Life insurance policies to 
Gertrude. 
The Trial Court found that Ger- 


trude M. Draper was the owner of 
the policies which had been given to 
her by the insured as a valid gift 
inter vivos. The Appellate Division 
affirmed as to three policies but held 
that no gift had been established as 
to the fourth and reversed as to that 
policy. 


Judgment Appealed 


The claimants appealed from the 
judgment in so far as the same was 
unfavorable to each. 

Had the policies been delivered to 
Miss Draper? Were the declarations 
of the insured that he had given the 
policies to Miss Draper sufficient evi- 
dence to support a gift to her? The 
requirements necessary to establish 
such a legal result are not uniform 
throughout the States. In some juri* 
dictions it had been held that a gift 
of this character could not be proved 
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by evidence of declarations of the 
doner, but that other evidence of the 
delivery of the property attempted 
to be given must be supplied. 


Court's Analysis 


The Court of Appeals, by a vote of 
four to three, concluded that a gift 
had been effectuated as to all four 
policies. In reaching its conclusion, 
the Court declared that New York 
had accepted the evidence of declara- 
tions of the donor from the earliest 
times. This assertion of the New 
York rule followed the Court’s anal- 
ysis of cases from the year 1813 to 
date. The prevailing opinion stated: 


Rules All As Gifts 


“Whatever may be said of the 
wisdom of allowing an admission 
by the donor that he had given the 
policies to the donee as evidence 
that an actual transfer had taken 
place, it appears to be settled in the 
State of New York that such evi- 
dence is at least some evidence 
upon which to base a finding that 
a valid gift inter vivos had been 
made. That being so, the order of 
the Appellate Division must be af- 
firmed as to the three policies. The 
disposition of the fourth policy 
presents a question of fact for this 
court. The very evidence which we 
hold justified the trial court and 
the Appellate Division in holding 
that all three of the policies had 
been delivered also justified the 
trial court in holding that all four 
had been delivered. It, therefore, 
appears from competent evidence 
that a gift had been made of all 
four policies.” 


This position of the Court is con- 
sonant with its ruling in the Matter 
of Brady, 254 N. Y. 590, where it 
affirmed without opinion a decision of 
the Appellate Division sustaining a 
gift. The Appellate Division opinion, 
228 A. D. 56, stated among other 
things as follows: 


Relationship Important 


“It is not uncommon for a donee 
to instruct the donor with posses- 
sion of the thing given, particu- 
larly between child and father or 
wife and husband. Direct evidence 
of consummation of the gift and 
of circumstances explaining the 
donor’s continued possession, 
through testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness competent to testify. is fre- 
quently unobtainable. Yet gifts 
under such circumstances are up- 
held upon the evidence of delivery 
found in the decedent’s admissions 
of the gift or of the donee’s title.” 


It is apparent from the foregoing, 
however, that the force of the rule 
may largely be dependent on the re- 
lationship of the parties, and the pur- 
pose of an insured to bestow benefits 
on some one not closély related to him 
may be defeated in the absence of 
strict compliance with the provisions 
of the Policy. 








Seeking to Collect Back 
Premium Taxes 


A suit in which the Mississippi tax 
collector will attempt to collect back 
premium taxes on annuity insurance 
policies sold in the state has been 
scheduled for hearing before Chan- 
cellor V. J. Stricker, May 23, at Jack- 
son, Miss. 

The litigation is regarded as a test 
case, and involves the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. 
Twelve similar suits have been filed. 

The state tax collector is seeking to 
recover taxes on annuity policies, 
claiming that they are liable for taxa- 
tion at the same rate as other types 
of life insurance. 





Stephen A. Swisher Retires 
Because of Ill Health 


Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., agency 
vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa, has 
retired from business activities on 
account of ill health, following an 
impairment of the heart of years’ 
standing. A native of Iowa and a 
graduate of the College of Liberal 
Arts of the State University of Iowa, 
Mr. Swisher served overseas during 
the World War. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
in 1919. 

Ray E. Fuller, superintendent of 
agencies, has been placed in charge 
of the agency department following 
Mr. Swisher’s retirement. 

Mr. Fuller became associated with 
the company in 1924. 


Life Insurance in U. S. 
Rises More Than Billion 


Ordinary life insurance in the 
United States increased approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 or 1.3 per cent 
in 1938 to a total of $75,595,209,000, 
exclusive of group and industrial 
insurance, according to estimated fig- 
ures released today by the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. Con- 
tinuing the steady uptrend since the 
depression low, the current total 
marks a gain of approximately $5,- 
600,000,000 or 8 per cent since 1934. 

A total of 34,064,418 individual or- 
dinary policies were in force at the 
end of 1938, or more than one policy 
for every family in the United States. 

Every section of the country regis- 
tered gains in 1938, with the West 
South Central Section comprising the 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas, leading with a rise 
of 4.3 per cent over 1937. The Pa- 
cific Coast was runner-up with a gain 
of 2.6 per cent and the South Atlantic 
States were third with 2.4 per cent. 


Middle Atlantic Leads 


Texas led the individual states with 
a jump of 6.8 per cent in insurance 
in force, followed by Florida with a 
gain of 4.5 per cent and Arizona with 
4.1 per cent. 

The Middle Atlantic States are the 
most heavily insured section of the 
country, according to a compilation by 
the Bureau which shows that this 
area, containing 21.3 per cent of the 
population of the country, holds 31.20 
per cent of the ordinary insurance in 
force at the end of 1938. 
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Client Urges Agents To 
Protect Own Lives 


Life underwriters who have attend- 
ed past sales congresses sponsored by 
the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters expected to hear somewhat 
the usual line of inspirational advice 
and suggestions at the “Parade of 
Stars” Congress. Instead they found 
themselves being canvassed to pur- 
chase a million dollars’ worth of life 
insurance themselves on their own 
lives. 

The canvassing was done by Charles 
T. Davies, retired industrialist, from 
Wyomissing, Pa., who is one of the 
dozen or so men in the United States 
owning a million dollars’ worth of 
paid-up life insurance. Mr. Davies 
urged his audience, which numbered 
close to 700, to each write themselves 
up for $2,000 additional insurance. 
“You cannot hope to do a good job 
at selling life insurance estates unless 
your own insurance estate is in such 
shape that you can use it as an exam- 
ple of your product,” said Mr. Davies. 

The Congress was one of the out- 
standing events in association history. 
Being held on the day before the Na- 
tional association was celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Davies, who talked on his own 
experiences with life insurance, said 
that he has had no financial worries 
during the depression. Owner of a 
million dollars’ worth of paid-up in- 
surance he based his talk on a $500,- 
000 single premium policy which he 
bought in 1928 in preference to a list 
of stocks which had been recom- 
mended by a financial counsellor. 
Purchase values of the stocks that 
were recommended, he said, was 
$315,030, compared to the single 
premium half million dollars worth 
of insurance which cost $304,305. In 
1932, the stocks were worth $53,310, 
and in 1938 they were worth $120,- 
908. Their values today, he told, are 
around $101,000. 





-Prospecting 








SUGGESTED APPROACH 


An easy way to get off on the right 
foot with a prospective buyer, says Man- 
ager Perry Meek, Acacia Mutual repre- 
sentative in Indianapolis, is to try the 
following approach, which he states in- 
variably brings favorable reaction on 
the part of the prospect: “How do you 
do, Mr. Prospect? | am Perry Meek, 
with the Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Your name was given to me 
as a progressive business man, and 
since you are not adverse to new ideas 
| would like to make an appointment for 
ten minutes of your time either tomorrow, 
the day after, or preferably right now, 
to show you one idea." Give this ap- 
proach a try and watch the reaction 
when you tell your prospect he is a 
progressive business man. 








What Motivation Means 
In Selling 


Taking a humorous title for his 
talk on motivation—“Close, but no 
Cigar,” Malcolm L. Williams, as 
sistant superintendent of agencies 
for the Provident Mutual, said many 
underwriters have the wrong con- 
ception of what motivation means. 
He said they regard it something to 
stir up an ice-cold prospect with a 
red-hot poker. Instead, said Mr. 
Williams, it is saying the right thing 
at the right time in a _ natural, 
friendly manner. Successful use of 
motivation, said Mr. Williams, is 
brought about by the agent’s com- 
bined interest, knowledge and _ re- 
straint. 

The concluding speaker was Irvin 
Bendiner, Philadelphia, New York 
Life, the third million dollar pro- 
ducer on the program. Mr. Bendiner 
who is an authority on business in- 
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surance, which was the subject of his 
talk, declared that life underwriters 
have the wrong conception of the 
topic. He said they regard business 
insurance as insurance on the pros- 
pect’s business, whereas, he continued, 
the proper way for them to regard it 
is that insurance is their business. 
He said all underwriting is a com- 
bination of mathematics, economics 
and selling technique. 


Keep Within Your 
Depth 


Another speaker, at Chicago, was 
J. Hawley Wilson, C.L.U., of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, who has 
just been made general agent for his 
company at Oklahoma City. Mr. Wil- 
son, a million dollar producer for a 
number of years at Peoria, Ill., talked 
on “Keeping in Gear.” He stressed 
the need for keeping a live prospect 
file, saying his own way of doing this 
is to imagine always that he is work- 
ing in strange territory where he is 
without friends. He said it is gen- 
erally a good plan for life agents to 
work among prospects in their own 
age brackets. Young and inexperi- 
enced underwriters he said, are some- 
times over their heads when talking 
to older persons. He suggested they 
get the help of older agents in their 
offices in such cases. 


Standard of Measurement 
Is Performance 


Prof. Perry L. Rohrer, psychologist, 
speaking on the subject, “Psycholog- 
ical Differences Between Successful 
and Unsuccessful Insurance Sales 
men,” at the Chicago Sales Congress, 
told about a study he had conducted 
over 600 Chicago life underwriters. 
Half the number were termed by 
their general agents as_ successful 
and half unsuccessful. Prof. Rohrer 
said the study revealed the entire 
number had the same equipment, the 
difference lying only in the fact that 
successful agents had more of every- 
thing. As for types of prospective 
agents most likely to succeed, Prof. 
Rohrer termed this “the bunk,” say- 
ing the only standard of measurement 
is actual performance. 

The factors essential to successful 
life insurance selling, which he found 
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in the above study, were high degree 
of: Ability of the individual to ad- 
just himself to conditions in fact of 
difficulties, to cultivate an imagina- 
tion, ability as a public speaker, 
strong sense of humor, an enriched 
vocabulary, and a tendency to live 
in a friendly world. 

Isaac C. Kibrick, Boston, New York 
Life million dollar producer, talking 
informally on the subject “Finding 
Them Where They Are Not,” related 
numerous cases where he has inter- 
ested prospects in purchase of more 
insurance for worthy causes and on 
lives of others where they otherwise 
would not be interested. He told that 
while his business totals about $2,500,- 
000 a year he yearly writes many 
eases for $1,000. On this, he said, 
some of his largest policyholders are 
ones which he originally wrote for 
smal] amounts. 


Three Fundamental 
Phases of Prospecting 


The best life insurance salesman 
in the world is lost unless he is a 
good prospector, declared S. Russell 
Mickle, special agent of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, at the recent sales 
congress of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. At the 
same time, of course, Mr. Mickle made 
it clear that he simply does not func- 
tion without this quality added to his 
other efforts, and there are times 
when an erstwhile good salesman may 
neglect, to his own sorrow, to main- 
tain his prospecting work. 

“There are three distinct phases of 
prospecting as related to each one of 
us,” Mr. Mickle pointed out. “First, 
your own particular personality; sec- 
ond, the technical methods of pros- 
pecting; third, the mechanical proce- 
dure.” He first developed individual 
personality, dividing as the qualities, 
a fighting spirit, enthusiasm, friendly 
attitude towards people, natural and 
honest approach, definite spirit of op- 
timism, definite financial objective, a 
proper mental attitude, a philosophy 
which sustains through even the most 
trying periods, a sincere appreciation 
of friendship, imagination, the de- 
velopment of originality, of showman- 
ship, a real desire to succeed. 

A proper technical procedure em- 
braced selection of types of people 
best suited to the agents own person- 
ality and sales teehnique. “The old 





rule of need, pass, and paystill applies, 
but it takes the average agent several 
years to learn that he cannot do busi- 
ness with a person who cannot pay. 
In the final analysis this is really the 
enly qualification we must know about 
a prospect. 


Letters and Telephone 
As Preapproach 


The use of the letter or telephone 
as a preapproach should also be con- 
sidered, in all prospecting effort, de- 
clares Mr. Mickle. A definite effort to 
direct social and outside activities 
along the lines of improving contacts 
and working into an ever broader 
field. An intelligent study of news- 
papers and lists and other such 
sources frequently yield the type of 
people the agent is looking for. The 
financial pages, real estate records, 
death notices. The society section. 
Securing names of children in grades 
from one through 6. 

A most important part of technical 


procedure, according to Mr. Mickle, is 
a record of all contacts of prospects 


and policyholders. He then discussed 
the value of a definite sales, presenta- 
tion, and the proper approach. With 
the development of personality and 
technique Mr. Mickle said, “We will 
be on a definite track, active, vigorous, 
mentally alert, and ready to go.” 

The third point, the physical or 
mechanical phase of work was then 
entered into. The importance of stick- 
ing as closely as possible to a definite 
system of time control was impressed. 
“It has been said that a life insurance 
man is his own boss, but all of us 
know that in order for him to remain 
his own boss he must be an efficient 
boss. Self control above everything 
else must first be learned,” stated the 
speaker. 

Quoting the oath of the Boy Scouts 
of America, “I will keep myself phys- 
ically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight,” Mr. Mickle said 
attention should be given to the mat- 
ter of proper diet, regular exercise, 
adequate sleep, and correct personal 
appearance. 

In closing he asked “Are you using 
to the fullest the best in your per- 
sonality, your mentality, and your 
physical being? Therein lies the dif- 
ference between failure and success.” 
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PaciFic MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


HE Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles have made 

certain changes in their policy contracts effective May first in con- 
nection with life policies. The following is a brief résumé of the actual 
changes being made. 

“The primary revisions have to do with the Settlement Options. Options | 
and I! which provide for retention of funds, are now available for the 
election of the beneficiary under a death claim or of the Insured under a 
matured endowment or a cash value after ten years. In the event of with- 
drawal, however, the Company has reserved the right to defer payment 
for a period of ninety days just as it has heretofore under a loan or 
cash value. 

Interest payable under Options | and Il has been reduced to 2'/2 per 
cent but remains at 3 per cent under the other four options. The amounts 
under Options V and VI, which involve a mortality el + are reduced in 
most instances, a new table having been employed in computing the monthly 
instalments. This table has been adopted by all of the larger companies 
in the calculation of their life incomes so that the Pacific Mutual figures 
are in line with most of the larger companies. 

The figures for the Retirement Income Benefit have also been reduced 
to be consistent with those set out in the Settlement Options tables. 


Heretofore, when a policy has been payable in instalments and later 
collaterally assigned, it has been necessary to have such policy forwarded 
to the Home Office for endorsement paying any funds due the Assignee 
in a lump sum. This will not be required under the new contracts as it 
has been entirely handled by contract provision. 

Under dividend accumulations the interest rate has been placed at 2!/2 
per cent. Any excess interest earnings will, of course, increase the return 
over the guaranteed rate. 

The Change of Beneficiary provision has been reworded so that a 
change, when endorsed, will take effect as of the date of the request. 
This will offer a distinct advantage in many instances. 

Interest charges made by the Company hove been reduced from 6 per 
cent to 5 per cent on policy loans, on overdue premiums under reinstate- 
ments and on overpayments or underpayments because of age misstate- 
ment under annuity contracts. This same reduction has been made in the 
rate charged on premium notes and Grace Extensions. A few other changes 
have been made for the purpose of clarification of wording. 


















































Pacific Mutual Life New Rates 
for Immediate Annuities 
Retirement Income Benefits 


On March 17 a letter went to the 
field explaining the changes in the 
policy forms of the Life Department 
which would take effect on business 
sold on and after May 1, 1939. In 
such letter the fact was explained 
that the life instalment options were 
put on a different table than hereto- 
fore employed and that the retirement 
income benefits payable at age 65 
would be made consistent therewith. 
It then became essential that the 
single premium annuities be placed 
in harmony with the basis used for 
the new settlement options. 


Retirement Income Benefits 


A new rate booklet, Form 1913, has 
been proposed and is now being issued. 
The first portion of this booklet covers 
the new figures which will be allowed 
for the retirement income benefit and 
no policy can be issued under the May 
1939 revision of policy contracts with- 
out having retirement income benefits 
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in accordance with those set out in 
this pamphlet. Such figures replace 
those appearing in the present 1938 
rate book. 


Life Annuities 

All of you are familiar with the 
fact that due to recent annuity ex- 
periences and the declining interest 
rate practically all of the standard 
life insurance companies changed 
their annuity rates during the period 
between July and October of 1938. 

In harmony with this action and 
for reasons explained above, all single 
premium annuities, single premium 
refund annuities, and single premium 
joint and survivor annuities applied 
for on and after May 1, 1939, will be 
issued in accordance with the rates 
set out in booklet Form 1913. UNDER 
NO CONDITION CAN ANY EX- 
CEPTION BE MADE. 


Retirement Annuities 


No changes are being made at this 
time in the premiums and benefits of 
the retirement income with insurance 
policies or with the retirement annu- 
ity contracts. 

































Kansas City Life New Policy 


The Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., intro- 
duced on April 1 a new policy to ac- 
company the Twenty Pay Life coupon 
plan already in use. This new policy 
contains 20 coupons of increasing 
amounts and for the years after the 
20th, the company will issue coupons 
for a level amount slightly more 
than the 20th coupon. At the end of 
each year, including the first, one cou- 
pon will mature, but each of the first 
11 coupons is contingent upon pay- 
ment of the renewal premium. 


Options Available 


The following options are available 
to policyholders in respect to the 
coupons: 

(1) Taken in cash; (2) Used to 
pay renewal premiums; or (3) Left 
with the company to accumulate at 
3% per cent interest. 

These accumulations may be used 
to pay up the policy in full at the end 
of varying specified periods or it may 
be used to pay up the policy for a 
reduced amount of insurance at the 
end of the 20th year. The value of 
the accumulated coupons increases the 
cash value of the policy, the term of 
extended insurance and the amount of 
reduced paid-up insurance available 
at surrender. 


Double Indemnity 

Double indemnity is issued at the 
regular rate and waiver of premium 
benefit when included covers the total 
premium without reduction or elim 
ination of the coupons. Premium 
rates for quinquennial ages of issue 
are as follows: 


— Coupons) —— 


Ageat Reg. Ann. Ist 10th 20th 
Issue Prem. Year Year Year 
15 .....$16.65 $2.99 $3.39 $3.6 
20 cann ae 3.25 3.6% 4 
ee: caine 20.55 3.58 4.07 4.61 
Se <cxeseee 3.97 4.50 5.10 
ae” cwated 26.85 4.40 4.99 5.65 
40 ..... 31.60 4.66 5.29 5.98 
45 ..... 38.00 5.17 5.87 6.64 
Zee 46.85 6.15 6.98 T! 
55 58.55 7.81 8.86 10.83 
acta 74.60 i624 11.63 13.16 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
New Policies 

The Massachusetts Mutual an- 
nounces two new policy forms afford- 
ing old age income benefits, with a 
ratio of insurance coverage substan- 
tially higher than that provided by 
the retirement income form. These 
new forms are designated, respective- 
ly, Special Retirement Income Policy 
and Life Policy with Elective Settl« 
ments, paid-up at age 65 (or 60). 

The Special Retirement Income Pol- 
icy provides for each $2,000 of insur 
ance, a life income (120 months cer- 
tain) of $10 per month commencing at 
age 60 or 65 as elected at issuance. 
The larger proportion of insurance 
payable under this policy as compared 
with the company’s retirement income 
form makes it especially suitable for 
applicants who desire a_ substantial 
amount of insurance as well as to 
supplement the monthly income pro- 
vided by the Social Security Act. 

With the exception of the relatively 
higher insurance coverage, the Special 
Retirement Income Policy follows the 
regular retirement income form \ery 
closely. Elective settlements, similar 
to those provided in the retirement 
income policy, are available under the 
new contract in lieu of life income; 
and dividend accumulations or paid 
up additions purchased by dividends 
may be used to increase the monthly 
income payments. 

Accidental death benefit and waiver 
of premium provisions will be avail- 
able to eligible risks under both forms. 
Wai. er and annuity provision may be 
added in the case of eligible male 
risks. The maximum age at which 
this policy will be issued is 50 in the 
case of the form maturing at age 
60, and 55 in the case of the policy 
maturing at age 65. 

Inasmuch as the amount of monthly 
life income is $5 per $1,000 sum in- 
sured, the minimum amount for which 
the Special Retirement Income Policy 
will be issued is $2,000 to provide a 
minimum $10 monthly life income. 








PHOENIX Mutua Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartfrod, Connecticut, 

has revised their retirement income contract. These policies are now 
issued on the continuous premium plan maturing at 55, 60, 65 and 70. At 
maturity the policy provides an income for life, the income for the first 
125 months being payable whether the insured lives or dies. 

The unit of insurance is $1,250; the income at maturity is $10 a month 
under the Regular Retirement Income, and $5 a month under the Pro- 
tective Retirement Income. 

The death benefit under Regular Retirement Income will be $1,250, or 
the reserve when greater, which happens as the insured approaches re- 
tirement age. 

The policy has the usual features of an Endowment contract. Accumu- 
lated dividends may be applied to decrease the number of premiums, or, 
at maturity, if not withdrawn in cash, to increase the income in the ratio 
which they bear to the regular maturity value. A special option is included 
in the Regular Retirement Income (unless issued with an extra premium for 
insurance) by which at the end of a stated number of years the insured 
may surrender his policy and secure a Participating Fully Paid Life policy 
for $1,250. 

MATURITY OPTIONS 


In lieu of the regular income at maturity to the insured ($10 monthly 
for life with one hundred twenty-five months certain) the insured may 
choose a Joint Survivorship Annuity for himself and any other payee he 
may then designate. The survivorship income will be paid for one hundred 
twenty-five months certain and thereafter as long as either may live, but 
the income after one hundred twenty-five months certain reduces to two- 
thirds the original amount when there is only one payee living. 

Similarly, in lieu of the regular income at maturity, the insured may 
choose an installment Refund Annuity with monthly income until the ma- 
turity value has been paid and thereafter during his lifetime. At maturity, 
the insured may surrender the policy for its cash value or apply the cash 
value under any of the usual settlement options. 


MONTHLY 
MATURITY VALUE INSTALLMENT REFUND 


Ret. Inc. at 55 $1,860 Reg. $930 Prot. $9.34 Reg. $4.67 Prot. 
Ret. Inc. at 60 1,680 : 840 ~ 9.30 “ 4.65 =m 
Ret. Inc. at 65 1.500 “ 750 = ans = 4.67 

Ret. Inc. at 70 1,360 “ 680 vs a * 4.79 


Under Retirement Income policies of not less than fifteen years’ dura- 
tion (except to mature at 55) the maturity date may be advanced five 
years subject to an increase in premium. The increase in premium is de- 
termined by the attained age on the policy anniversary on which the change 
is effective, according to rates published at original issue. 

The usual double indemnity and disability features will be included in 
these policies. Under either Regular or Protective Retirement Income 
plans, the monthly disability income provided prior to retirement age by 
Disability "M" is always $6.25 per $1,250 of insurance; after retirement 
age, the monthly disability income reduces to one-half its former amount. 
During the certain period under any of the annuities described above, the 
instalments certain are participating to the extent of excess interest over 
3% per annum. 





Life Policy with Elective cifically designated in the contract. 
The usual continuance of the con- 








Settlements, paid-up at age 60 (or 
65) is an adaption of the company’s 
regular limited payment policy, the 
principal modification being in the 
revised first policy page which will 
show the following options at the end 
of the premium paying period as elec- 
tive settlements: 

1. The policy’s cash _ surrender 
value. 

2. The monthly income provided by 
the application of the cash value un- 
der Option “C” 10 years certain. 

3. The monthly income provided 
under Option “C” no payments cer- 


tain. 

4. A joint and survivor monthly life 
income (two-thirds to the survivor) 
payable to the insured and a desig- 
nated beneficiarv for an amount spe- 


tract for fully paid-up insurance foi 
the face amount, without medical ex- 
amination, is, of course, granted at 
age 60 or 65 if none of these elective 
settlements is taken. The premium 
rates, dividends and cash values per 
$1,000 of insurance are the same for 
men and women, but the amount of 
income will vary with the sex. 

As a $1,000 unit of insurance pro- 
duces a monthly life income less than 
$10, the company’s minimum limit for 
the special paid-up at age 65 form is 
$2,500 and $3,000 in the case of the 
age 60 form. 

The Massachusetts Mutual will con- 
tinue to write its regular life paid-up 
at age 60 (or 65) policies, with its 
customary minimum limit of $1,000. 
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Legislation 


Stricter Laws Sought 
In Nebraska 


The Nebraska legislature has been 
given a partial report by the commit- 
tee that has been investigating the 
Insurance Department of that state 
and its adjunct, the state securities 
bureau. In this report there is cov- 
ered only a summary of undesirable 
conditions that have been found to 
exist, with recommendations for leg- 
islation contained in bills the commit- 
tee caused to be introduced. Nine 
days were given the committee in 
which to submit a report covering the 
administration of the two offices. 

In the nine point legislative pro- 
gram as outlined in the report, the 
following recommendations are of 
particular interest to the life insur- 
ance business: 

Burial associations to be placed on 
the same basis of regulation as life 
insurance companies and burial poli- 
cies to be limited to amounts sufficient 
to provide for a decent burial. 

Prohibition of thrift insurance. 

Placing of unlicensed companies 
which sell insurance by mail, radio 
or newspaper advertising under the 
jurisdiction of Nebraska courts, by 
making the state Insurance Director 
the agent of such companies for ser- 
vice of legal papers. 

Blocking the “charlatan practice” 
of “misrepresentation” by unlicensed 
insurance agents and imposing a 
penalty for selling insurance without 
a license. 

Giving the Insurance Department 
broader powers over existing assess- 
ment companies, permitting it to 
examine their resources and to pro- 
ceed in thirty days against firms 
found to be insolvent. 


Administration 


Linton Again Refutes Col. 
Ayres’ Conclusions 


The misleading conclusions drawn 
by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Co., in a 
bulletin issued by that company in 
March and supported by charts tend- 
ing to show that the American public 
appeared to have changed their ideas 
about life insurance, with the premi- 
um volume falling off since the peak 
year of 1932, were ably exposed by 
a number of outstanding life insur- 
ance leaders, among them M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
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Departmental 


Mutual Life; O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life, 
and Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Following up his statements in the 
March bulletin, Colonel Ayres re- 
turned to his thesis in the April bulle- 
tin and presented a new analysis 
based on the figures of forty com- 
panies reporting to the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents as pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Whereupon President Linton again 
exposed the fallacies contained in this 
analysis, maintaining that valid con- 
clusions as to the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward life insurance could not be 
arrived at by concentrating attention 
upon new business data. The attitude 
toward life insurance, he said, can 
best be appraised by studying the 
total amount of life insurance premi- 
ums paid each year. 

Colonel Ayres, in his chart repre- 
senting the figures of the forty com- 
panies, uses two graphs, one indicat- 
ing the progress of ordinary premi 
ums from 1919 to 1938, and the other 
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representing the trend of “other” life 
insurance during the same interval. 
His grouping of “other” insurance, 
President Linton insists, is mislead- 
ing, and the reasons for the curves 
on the chart are not at all clear. 


Misleading Graph 

It happens that industrial, group 
and annuity insurance, which are 
lumped under the “other” insurance 
premiums, have quite different char- 
acteristics and what actually took 
place is not portrayed. Thus, group 
insurance was just beginning to come 
into its own in 1919 and the decade 
of the 20’s was characterized by an 
enormous growth which leveled off 
after 1929. Then in the depression 
annuities developed with startling 
rapidity and went to a peak in 1935. 
Increases in annuity premium rates 
and restrictions upon the amount of 
such premiums the companies would 
accept, halted the increase but the 
volume of annuity premiums still re- 
mains large. 


feted 


Three ieeueeeneal 
Options Outlined 


Among the speakers at the recent 
fifty-first annual managers’ conven- 
tion of the Western and Southern 
Life, Cincinnati, R. J. Learson, actu- 
ary, discussed non-contractual settle- 
ment options, the privileges that 
policyholders of the company have un- 
officially through the company’s dis- 
cretionary action. 

There are three methods of paying 
policy proceeds to the insured or 
beneficiary implied in the optional 
modes of settlement clause printed in 
the company’s policies. 

The first of these non-contractual 
options is the privilege of using the 
cash value to purchase one of the 
policies’ settlement options at some 
time after issue. The requirements 
for this option are simple, namely: 
that the aggregate policy proceeds to 
be applied at surrender must not be 
less than $1,000 and the instalment 
payment selected must be at least $10 
monthly. The privilege applies to all 
ordinary policies, regardless of issue 
date. 

The real value of this option, said 
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Digest 


Mr. Learson, is in the agent’s canvass- 
ing and programming work because 
it permits the application of the cash 
values of life policies at 60 or 65 to 
monthly incomes beginning at that 
time if the insured no longer has need 
for his full amount of insurance be- 
cause of retirement and reduced fami- 
ly obligations. 

The second non-contractual option 
and probably the most important is 
the Interest Only Option, which pro- 
vides that the proceeds of a policy are 
to be left with the company at in- 
terest for a period of years, to be 
withdrawn at the end of a specified 
time, during which period the insured 
will be credited with 2% per cent 
annually which may be withdrawn o1 
accumulated with certain restrictions. 
This rate applies to all policies, both 
those that have 3% per cent settle- 
ment options and those of the current 
edition that have 3 per cent options. 

The third unofficial option is the 
Deferred Settlement Option, a combi- 
nation of the Interest Only Option 
and one of the three regular policy 
options, which has been used exten- 
sively for educational endowments 
where it is necessary to leave the 
proceeds of a claim at interest from 
the death of the insured until a 
specified date, usually age 18 of the 
beneficiary. 


L. 0. M. A. 


Institute Holds Annual 
Examinations 


The annual examinations conducted 
by the Life Office Management As- 
sociation Institute, the educational de- 
partment of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, were held last week, 
May 1-5. This activity, said Frank 
L. Rowland, executive secretary of 
the association, designed especially 
for the non-technical employees of 
home and field offices of life insur- 
ance companies, has met with increas- 
ing acceptance since its inception in 
1932. 

Four courses of study are available 
to those enrolling in the Institute. 
Course I, “Principles of Life Insur- 
ance,” consists of four examinations, 
upon the successful completion of 
which students receive a certificate. 
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Course II, “Advanced Life Insurance,” 
embraces six examinations covering 
advanced aspects of the business and 
is designed primarily for home office 
personnel. 

Course IIA, “Field Agency Office 
Management,” is constructed to meet 
the educational needs of agency office 
employees. Upon successful comple- 
tion of Course I and Course II or ITA, 
students receive a diploma and des- 
ignation as Associates of the L.O.- 
M.A. Institute. Associates are eligi- 
ble to enroll for Course III in which 
students are required to pass an elect- 
ive and a required minor examination, 
one of which must be office manage- 
ment, and an elective major which 
may be office management, life insur- 
ance accounting, life insurance invest- 
ments, home office agency, Selection 
of risks, or accident and health insur- 
ance. Completion of all Course III 


requirements qualifies a student for 
the designation of fellow of the 
L.O.M.A. Institute. F 





Medical 
U. S. Birth Rate Climbs 
Higher in 1938 


Without bachelor taxes, marriage 
subsidies or baby bonuses, the U. S. 
birth rate has climbed to 17.9 and 
approximate equality with Germany’s 
birth rate, which has fallen steadily 
in recent years, according to a study 
just completed by the Northwestern 
National Life. Germany’s annexation 
of the two lowest birth rates in 
Europe, those of Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia, probably pulled down the 
present average for all of Germany 
to a point actually below the current 
U. S. rate. 

U. S. and foreign birth rates and 
infant mortality are indicated in the 
following tables: 


Birth Rate 
Per 1,000 Population 
1921-25 1936 1937 1938 


United States . 22.5 16.6 17.0 17.9 
Germany . 22.1 19.0 18.8 
Austria c 22.2 13.1 12.8 
Czechoslovakia 27.1 13.3 13.3 

DD. neticubannas Gee 22.4 22.7 

United Kingdom 20.4 15.3 15.3 

France .. ia -- 19.3 15.0 14.7 

Japan .. 34.6 29.9 


Infant Mortality 
Per 1,000 Live Births 
1921-25 1936 1937 


United States ‘ ‘ 74 57 54.4 
Germany (ogegpas seg 66 64 
PE. fednsedsdaseae Ee 93 
Czechoslovakia ........ 155 124 122 
RS 126 100 110 
United Kingdom ..... 78 62 61 
PrGMGS ...265. ‘ . 95 67 65 
Japan r 159 117 
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Insurance in force 


$704,193,732.00 
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Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Creat 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawai 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


Several changes in the personnel of the Travelers’ 
field staff have been made. John R. Davis, manager of 
the life, accident and group departments of the Travelers’ 
Columbus Circle, New York City branch office, has been 
transferred, effective May 1, as manager of those depart- 
ments in the new Radio City office. Julius A. Caldwell, 
field assistant, of the Columbus Circle office, was also 
transferred on May 1 to the company’s new Radio City 
office, located in the Associated Press Building, Rockefeller 
Plaza. The Columbus Circle branch was closed on 
April 30. 

At its quarterly meeting on April 26 the board of di- 
rectors of the Acacia Mutual Life of Washington, D. C., 
elected Samuel D. Mooers a director and made some 
changes in the office staff of the company. Robert Mont- 
gomery, who has been assistant vice-president in charge 
of mortgage loans, was elected a vice-president. Dr. John 
B. Nichols, medical director since 1902, was elected to the 
newly created post of advisory medical director, and Dr. 
J. R. B. Hutchinson, who has been assistant medical di- 
rector since 1931, was elected medical director. Walter T. 
Parker, now in charge of the policy department, was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary. 

Effective May 1, the John Hancock Industrial depart- 
ment announced the retirement of Thomas Atkinson as 
manager at Cambridge, Mass., Joseph F. Dillon as man- 
ager at Whitinsville, Mass., and Ernest Redfearn as man- 
ager of Pittsfield, Mass. Robert W. Carroll, district man- 
ager at Utica, N. Y., succeeds Mr. Atkinson at Cambridge, 
and Mr. Dillon is succeeded by Richard A. Dooley, an 
assistant manager at Whitinsville. John J. Lynch, for- 
merly assistant to the manager at the Cambridge office, 
will become manager at Pittsfield, Mass., Angus J. Mac- 
Isaac, assistant manager at Somerville, Mass., goes to 
Utica, N. Y., to succeed manager Carroll. 


The Occidental Life of Los Angeles, Cal., has announced 
these promotions in its home office personnel: John L. 
Kavanagh and W. S. G. Hollies, to be assistant actuaries; 
A. M. Burke, to be assistant secretary; H. R. McCorkle, 
to be mathematician in the actuary’s department, and 
E. V. Hoff, to be statistician in the actuary’s department. 


The following Prudential representatives have recently 
been promoted to assistant superintendents in their re- 
spective districts: Benjamin W. Smusz, Warren, R. L.; 
Joseph Ferrarotti, Waterbury, Conn.; G. A. Thompson, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., and Harold H. Seiple, Columbus No. 3, 
Ohio. 

R. H. Smith, who has been head of the claims depart- 
ment of the Unity Life of Los Angeles, has been elected 
secretary of the company. 

Appointment of Joe J. Buck as district manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York at Davenport, Iowa, has been 
announced by Lloyd B. Gettys, manager of the Davenport 
agency of that company. 

Franklin Toops, manager of the life, accident and group 
departments of the Travelers’ Columbus, Ohio, branch 
office, transferred as acting manager to the company’s 55 
John Street, New York City office, on May 1. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Dr. William B. Bartlett, medical director of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., has been appointed 
director of the medical department’s activities and field 
examiner of the company. Dr. Bartlett, who has been as- 
sociated with the John Hancock since 1917, succeeds Dr. 
Edwin H. Allen, who has retired after nearly forty-nine 
years of service. 

After a service of nearly forty-nine years, H. Rhodes 
Feder of East Orange, N. J., division manager of the 








AS I LIVE|» 








BOUT a quarter of a century ago my father decided 
to get away from it all. He was tired of the noise, 
grind and bustle of the city (Ellijay, Ga., pop. 1200) and, 
being a farmer at heart, he elected to move the family to 
a farm he owned three miles out on the Cartecay road. 
This came as something of a blow, as well as somewhat of 
a humiliation to a youngster in his early teens. We town 
kids were accustomed to refer to the country lads as 
Hill Billies. In fact, the old man had often tanned my 
britches for so describing the boys who came in on the tan- 
bark and produce wagons. He had been a country boy 
himself and still resented the smart alecky manners of the 
town brats. He might have spared me those lickings, 
however, because I was presently to move to still larger 
towns and for the balance of my life have that Hill Billy 
name haunt me. If my associates during the many long 
years since have said it once, they have said a thousand 
times that you can take a boy out of the country, but you 
can’t take the country out of the boy. Maybe they say it 
because they are kind hearted and know that with ma- 
turity has come a fondness for the appellation and that I 
would give an arm to be back in the hills. Besides, the 
radio characters have made Hill Billyism both popular and 
profitable. But, what I intended to say was that we had 
a party line telephone in that farm house and we all soon 
found that listening in on other people’s conversations was 
great diversion. Now they have a party line concession 
at the New York World’s Fair and it is one of the most 
popular features of the newly opened exposition. They 
offer a free telephone call to a selected list of visitors each 
day and allow an audience to listen in on multiple exten- 
sions. What is that about the more things change, the 
more they are the same? 


* * * 


HIS same thought struck me while searching back 

through some old volumes of The Spectator. Except 
that I realize that insurance men are so frenziedly busy all 
the time I would recommend that they take occasion to 
visit some insurance library some day and page back 
through bound volumes of the insurance press. Go back 
into the nineties and read some of the addresses delivered 
at conventions of that period. You will be surprised at the 
amount of interesting, and even instructive, material you 
will find there. 
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western Pennsylvania territory of the Prudential of New- 
ark, has retired. 

Two new officers were elected by the board of directors 
of the Ohio National Life Insurance Co. at the quarterly 
meeting April 19, when Arnold A. Johnson and Edwin C. 
Edmonds were advanced to assistant treasurers. 

P. Blair Lee, president of the Western Saving Fund So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, has been elected a director of the 
Provident Mutual Life. 
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N addition to the keen, human interest with which all 

ancient writing is filled, especially when it concerns 
things and persons with which one is familiar, these thirty 
and forty year old convention speeches have an up-to-date 
ring about them. It will be a cinch to find some good 
stories to be reminded of, stories so old that they will now 
be accepted as new. On second thought, maybe not, be- 
cause a good story never dies. In the proceedings of the 
American Life Convention for 1906, for example, I found 
a hardy perennial in that fish story. The one in which the 
frishman asked the waiter for shark, whale and all manner 
of impossible sea food and ended up by resignedly accept- 
ing an order of beefsteak with a clear conscience. Then 
there was an underwriting story from further back, where- 
in an agent protested the rejection of a prospect who had 
been indicted for murder. He informed the home office 
that the case was okay because the man was almost cer- 
tain to beat the rap, and ended up with a special plea 
to put the papers through because of the real need that 
existed. He stated that the man his client had killed be- 
longed to a very tough gang and that they would be 
certain to try to get even. Still another of the gay nine- 
ties was the one about the indignant protest of a Texas 
agent to the application division of the home office. They 
were slow in issuing a policy for some reason or other 
when the agent called on long distance. “You’d better 
rush that policy through,” he stormed, “because my client 
was in an accident yesterday and he’s damn near death’s 
door right now.” These are just a couple culled at random. 
I have no doubt but that an earnest researcher might be 
able to find enough yarns to keep him reminded all through 
the Fall and Winter convention seasons. 

* + + 


HE principal point of interest to me in poring over 

these Spanish-American war era papers was, the 
modernity of the serious content. Not that the modern 
speaker is behind times, or that the old boys were ahead 
of theirs, but merely that the fundamentals of the life 
insurance business change slowly. A careful selection 
of the contents of some of the turn of the century 
N.A.L.U. proceedings certainly ought to be good for a few 
very superior addresses on the evils of rebating and twist- 
ing, and practically all the sales and inspirational ad- 
dresses compare favorably with those we hear today. 


INEWS 








COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Arthur E. Bagley, director of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.’s bureau of physical education, has been 
appointed manager of that company’s exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. Associated with Mr. Bagley on the 
staff of the company’s exhibit will be 20 girls from its 
home office force, who have been selected and trained by 
Miss Maude H. Burgess in the reception of visitors and 
the explanation of the various features of the exhibit. 

Fifty years of service were completed on May 1 by 
John J. Scott, supervisor of agents’ contracts for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. Mr. Scott came 
with the company in 1889 after graduating from the Hart- 
ford High School, and during his early years with the 
company he was private secretary to the former president 
of the Connecticut Mutual, Jacob L. Greene. For the past 
twenty years Mr. Scott has been active in the supervision 
and drawing-up of the contracts which the company has 
with its hundreds of agents throughout the country. 

The United Mutual Life Assurance Society of America, 
Inc., has been incorporated in Maryland. The incorporators 
include Bradley T. J. Mettee, Baltimore; William A. 
Fisher, Arthur E. Griffith and others, all of Baltimore. 
Joseph T. Burke is president. 

The Travelers’ home office school for life, accident and 
group agents, conducted under the supervision of D. J. 
Bloxham, supervisor of agency field service, began its 28th 
session on May 1 and will continue through May 27. More 
than 25 young men from almost as many parts of the 
country are attending this session. 

The eightieth anniversary Leaders Club convention of 
the Guardian Life of New York will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, July 16, 1940. The meeting of 
the company’s Presidents Club will be held at the Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, Canada, July 20-25, 1940. 

Ray P. Cox, vice-president and manager of agencies 
of the California-Western States Life Insurance Co., has 
begun an extended trip to Texas to carry out definite plans 
for expansion of the company’s agency organization in the 
territories adjacent to the present agencies in Dallas and 
Houston. 

Representatives from fifteen Southern agencies of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. are attending a 
regional convention at the Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., May 10-12. 


DEATHS 


John Archer Coke, Jr., 62, for the past forty-three years a 
member of the home office staff of the Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia, died April 26. 

Henry H. Sheehan, 60, auditor of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., died at his home in Brooklyn, May 2. 

E. George Bisch, 48, production manager for the Beecher 
J. Dickson General Agency of the Occidental Life at Los 
Angeles, died April 27. 

George W. van Alstyne, traveling supervisor for the 
Metropolitan Life, died April 26. 

W. Laurence Mason, 51, special agent of the Provident 
Mutual Life in Philadelphia since 1904, died April 30. 
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A VIEW OF TODAY'S CRISIS 


(Continued 


sions to take care of those who were 
not taken care of by life insurance 
and other savings. 

So now we have an elaborate sys- 
tem of government old age pensions, 
with a huge reserve plan. We have 
numerous state pension systems and 
countless alternative proposals, all 
depending upon government paternal- 
ism. Undoubtedly such old age pen- 
sions are necessary, but they cannot 
accomplish what life insurance accom- 
plishes. In the first place, it may 
be disguised as you please, but if the 
pensions are produced by a tax, even 
though it be a payroll tax on the 
individual, the recipients are bound 
to realize that it is a form of charity, 
for they have not created it through 
any effort of their own or any volun- 
tary saving of their own. Further- 
more, no system of old age pensions 
will ever provide more than bare 
security. They must be raised by 
taxation, and that means that the 
rest of the population who are work- 
ing, are supporting the old by their 
labor. The burden of taxation is so 
heavy that there will be constant dif- 
ficulty to raise enough money to pay 
the pensions. 


Hope of Security 

If a man really wishes to provide 
for his old age in comfort and secur- 
ity, he had better rely on life insur- 
ance, whether he can hope for a 
pension or not. 

Life insurance provides the best 
means of extending a private form 
of social security. It is a system in 
which men voluntarily provide for 
their own old age and for their fami- 
lies, and such a system is the Amer- 
ican ideal. You have helped sixty- 
four million free Americans attain 
this ideal by giving them a convenient 
method of saving, and incentive to 
work in order to save. You are the 
front-line defenders against those 
who would substitute dependence for 
independence, charity for  self-reli- 
ance. 

You have succeeded because you 
have appealed to the individualism, 
self-reliance, and pride of achieve- 
ment of the American people. These 
qualities are so deeply rooted in our 
national character that they have 
given you a public more than respon- 
sive to your gospel of self-help, for, 
after all, while your money has aided 
business progress and created jobs, 
its main purpose has been to work 
for those to whom it belongs. Every 
day in the year during these last nine 
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years of depression, the payments 
made by life insurance companies 
have averaged more than seven mil- 
lion dollars every twenty-four hours. 
Who receives this money? It goes 
not merely to beneficiaries of deceased 
policyholders; more than sixty per 
cent of it has been paid to living 
policyholders. This constant outpour- 
ing of money which does not have 
to be repaid relieves individual finan- 
cial embarrassment and stabilizes our 
entire national income. 

A theory has grown up that low 
interest rates are a tremendous bene- 
fit. Undoubtedly rates of interest can 
be and have been much too high, but 
the other theory can also be carried 
too far. The return for saving and 
investment must not be so reduced as 
to remove the incentive to save and 
invest. It is never easy to zive up 
present enjoyment for some*hing in 
the future. We are suffering today 
from lack of investment, and rates of 
interest certainly should not: be so 
reduced that no one will see * iy ad 
vantage in saving. 

That this great cooperativ’ enter- 
prise has so constantly grown in 
stature and importance is due to the 
efforts and ability of the American 
life insurance agent. It is not only 
the financial reward of this great 
institution of life insurance that 
seems important today on your fiftieth 
anniversary. We have seen the prin- 
ciples of thrift and individual self- 
reliance abandoned, and the only rea- 
son that it has continued in life insur- 
ance is the aggressive and progressive 
character of the American agency 
system. It has sold thrift and in- 
dividual self-reliance to the people 
of the United States against every 
force that was operating through the 
midst of the depression. 


Today's Salesmanship 

There are those today who criticize 
the development of salesmanship and 
advertising in the United States, and 
some of the economic planners would 
enjoy wiping them out, but I am 
convinced that they are essential to 
progress in every field. The automo- 
bile, electrical appliances, the radio, 
all modern inventions have contribut- 
ed to our standard of living and our 
increased national wealth. These are 
present satisfactions. People see them 
and want them, and yet there would 
not be many sold, and these indus- 
tries would not have developed as 
they have, except for advertising and 
salesmen. Advertising supplies the 


lubrication necessary to speed up our 
tremendous industrial machine. Of 
course, it is even more essential with 
life insurance. No matter that its 
principles are humanitarian, and that 
application of those principles pro- 
duces great good for the individual] 
and for the community. If it is not 
represented at the court of the con- 
sumer, it is not bought. At no time 
has it been more important than dur- 
ing these years of depression. Spend- 
thrift philosophy has met little or- 
ganized resistance except from the 
life insurance agents. 

Furthermore, the life insurance 
agent today must be vastly more than 
a salesman. He must know his busi- 
ness down to the ground. I do not 
mean that there is need for super- 
salesmanship, only a clear and ac- 
curate picture of the real situation— 
what will happen when a man dies 
without making adequate provision 
for his wife and his children? Fur- 
thermore, there are many forms of 
life insurance today, each devised to 
meet a specific situation, and the only 
way a man can thoroughly understand 
what is offered and required to meet 
his own needs is to obtain the intelli- 
gent advice of a qualified agent. 


Great Social Force 

A qualified life insurance agent has 
a real record of social contribution to 
his fellowmen and to his community. 
He has been able to save millions of 
families from poverty. I wonder 
what the condition of many families 
would be, what the cost to all the rest 
of us as citizens would be, if the life 
insurance agent had failed to seek 
them out, and to divert their thoughts 
from today’s immediate needs to to- 
morrow’s possible emergencies. I won 
der how few of these families would 
have been saved from bankruptcy if 
there had been no agency system to 
carry to their doors the benefits of 
life insurance. The life insurance 
agent is the first man we throw out 
of the office when we are hale and 
hearty, the first to whom we turn in 
an emergency. He has to do a good 
job. He is a dealer in self-help, and 
he can perform a tremendous social 
service to the nation as well as ad- 
vance generally the cause of one of 
the nation’s great institutions. 

We owe a debt of gratitude, there- 
fore, to the agents for their work. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to your 
Association, because the greatest con- 
tribution you have made during these 
last fifty years has been your leader- 
ship in educating and training the 
life insurance agent so that he may 
know his job. You have raised the 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


sociate general agent in the Recht & Kutcher 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life, New York 
City, who recently resigned from that organization, is 
now affiliated with the Clifford L. McMillen general 
agency of the same company, the appointment effective 
May 1. An office for Mr. Kutcher and his staff has been 
opened on the twelfth floor of 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York, in which open house was held on May 1. The 
suite includes a reception room, an office for Mr. 
Kutcher and a large office for the group of agents who 
are already associated with the George J. Kutcher agen- 
cy. Associated with Mr. Kutcher are Edward J. Cor- 
riston as supervisor; Miss Caroline C. Ferri, office man- 
ager and secretary to Mr. Kutcher; William Friedman, 
Seymour Dorfman, Mrs. Rebecca Spielberg and Mrs. 
Sadie Spier Abram as producing agents. 


oan J. KUTCHER, for a number of years as- 


MILLION dollar producer since 1923, George J. Kvtcher 

has achieved a reputation throughout the business as a 
man who has a concrete objective in his interviews and who 
never relaxes until he reaches it. “You're Dead Tomorrow” was 
the motif of a sales talk which he gave to groups of agents 
in all parts of the country as well as at the Milwaukee con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Underwri‘ers in 
1934. Twenty-eight years ago he entered the life insu:ance 
business. Since then he has been a consistently outstanding 
producer for the Northwestern Mutual and also a prominent 
participant in the company's conventions and frequent member 
or chairman of important committees. In 1926 the firm of 
Recht & Kutcher was formed, operating under the agency of 
the late John |. D. Bristol, and becoming a separate general 
agency in 1931. 


HE New York World’s Fair is the lodestone that 

will attract a large number of insurance conventions 
to the city during the six months of the Fair’s tenure. 
Among the life companies that have arranged their 
convention dates and sites to take in the Fair up to and 
including August are the following: Security Mutual, 
Binghampton, and the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 
whose delegates saw the Fair last week; the Metro- 
politan Life’s annual convention of managers, the 
fourth week of May; Jefferson Standard, June 14-17; 
Pilot Life’s Industrial department, June 19-21, and Pilot 
Life conference, June 22-24; Equitable of Iowa conven- 
tion, July 7-10; Equitable Society’s eightieth anni- 
versary convention, July 25-27; Atlantic Life, August 
7-9; Columbian National, 9-10; London Life of Canada, 
24-26. A number of organizations likewise are running 
their annual or sectional affairs to give their members 
an opportunity to see the Fair, among them the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, May 16; Actuarial Society 
of America, May 18-19; Bureau of Personal Accident & 
Health Underwriters, June 27-29; Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors, October 19-20. In addi- 
tion, the Fair authorities have designated various days 
in honor of a number of life companies and organiza- 
tions. 















ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Members of the publicity committee for the 1939 Annual 
Message of Life Insurance have been named by Joseph 
C. Behan, vice-president, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Springfield, who is chairman of the national 
committee for the annual message, as follows: Seneca 
M. Gamble, Massachusetts Mutual, chairman; Scott H. W. 
Fyfe, Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto; Karl Ljung, 
Jr., Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; John H. McCarroll, Bankers Life Co., Des Moines; 
D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
delphia; Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford; Arthur W. Theiss, Ohio National Life In- 
surance Co., Cincinnati; Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York. 

At the Midwest-Southern Conference of the Life Office 
Management Association to be held at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 25-26, L. D. Ramsey, secretary of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., will appear on the program the first day. 
The subject of his address is “Maintaining Office Records 
to Facilitate Tax Reporting.” 

The American College of Life Underwriters has an- 
nounced with regret the resignation of Dr. Birchard E. 
Wyatt, as counselor of the Educational Advisory Depart- 
ment of the College. Dr. Wyatt has decided to associate 
himself with the George E. Lackey Agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., at Detroit, as manager 
of the college division of that agency. 

Such factors as stock market averages and banking 
trends have lost their significance as business yardsticks 
because they are no longer close enough to the people, 
according to Holgar J. Johnson, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, addressing the annual 
convention and sales congress of the Ohio Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ISCUSSION in Illinois of the pending Weber Bill 

has brought the problems of assessment life insur- 
ance associations prominently to public notice. The pro- 
posed measure would require an assessment company in 
Illinois to maintain a surplus of not less than $50,000. 
A committee, headed by Robert Woodward, State Rep- 
resentative, is holding hearings on the bill, and began 
last week to seek the views of the various factions in- 
volved. Among those who have already expressed them- 
selves is Theodore Berger, Chicago insurance broker, who 
said that “These assessment companies certainly need 
regulation. They are not sufficiently stocked with cash to 
back up what they might have to pay out at any time. 
There is no cash surrender value in most such policies. 
In fact, many of those insurance concerns would be in 
receivership today except for the assessment clause.” 

x . . 


needed. However, the same can truthfully be ap- 
plied to all types of companies. As to the drawbacks of 
the assessment clause, per se, I am not so sure. It might 
even be worthwhile to have an assessment clause in all 
life insurance policies. Obviously, such a clause is very 
valuable if a company were to get into difficulties, and 
it might often be the means of rehabilitation instead of 
liquidation. There have, in the past ten years, been se\ - 
eral mergers and reinsurances which could have been 
avoided if there had been an assessment clause in the 
policies to which recourse could have been had. I cannot 
see that such a clause is necessarily unfair to the public. 
Of course, in those states which have the registered 
policy law (requiring that the full legal reserve on the 
policy be put up with the state insurance department) 
the possibility of anything going wrong, ultimately, with 
the intent of the policy is remote indeed. 

* *. * 


yew would deny the statement that regulation is 


T happens that the Illinois insurance code provides 

for the existence of what has come to be known as the 
assessment legal reserve company. This hybrid embodies 
some of the best features of the legal reserve and the 
assessment unit. The organizations operating in that 
fashion are doing a good job for the public. As to the 
main intent of the Weber Bill itself, I am personally 
favorable to it. It is not too much to require that a 
life insurance company—whatever its mode of operation 
—should have a surplus of $50,000. That sum is not too 
large, and the requirement itself might do away with a 
number of small units which “piddle around” with 
the business of life insurance—gaining little for them- 
selves and contributing practically nothing to the institu- 
tion itself. 

. a 7 

UST the same, I would like to hear—before the Amer- 

ican Life Convention or some other responsible and 
recognized body—a discussion of the value of the assess- 
ment clause in life insurance policies. Commercial his- 
tory indicates clearly that we will have other, and vio- 
lent, depressions in the years ahead. The assessment 
clause is essentially a depression shock absorber—pres- 
ent if needed. At the same time, I am strongly of the 
opinion that full legal reserves should be utilized and 
maintained by all companies, and I am more than 
slightly favorable to the registered policy law as now 
in effect in Kansas, Iowa and a number of other states. 
It goes a long way in convincing the public that life 
insurance is truly the safest investment on earth. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in New York, reports the paid-for business of his 
office of the company for April was $1,041,575, as com- 
pared with $1,587,546 for April, 1938. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agents of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports a total paid- 
for business for April of $1,556,439, as compared with 
$1,258,404 for April, 1938. The total paid-for business for 
the first four months of 1939 is $8,389,944, as compared 
with $5,132,065 for the first four months of 1938. 

Members of the Newark, N. J., general agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. gave a fare- 
well party on April 28 to William A. White, state agent, 
who has retired after thirty-six years of service with 
the John Hancock—thirty-three of which he has been state 
agent in New Jersey. 

William O. Cummings, son of O. Sam Cummings, past 
president of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, recently became associated with the Charles J. Zim- 
merman agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life at Chi- 
cago. 

The Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
appointed Roy B. Lanham general agent for Baltimore 
and the state of Maryland. Mr. Lanham was formerly 
assistant agency manager of the Equitable Society. 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York, has announced that the next instruction course in 
his agency will open May 29 in the office, 57 William 
street, and will consist of eight sessions concluding on 
June 14. 

Alexander F. Gillis, general agent of the Provident 
Mutual Life of Newark, N. J., will give a luncheon on May 
15, in the Down Town Club, Newark, to W. Henry Blohm, 
supervisor, who has been transferred in the same capacity 
to the Shoemaker agency of the company in New York 
city. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa has appointed Milton A. Link 
as Seattle agency manager, and Joseph H. (Jack) Rowe 
as Portland agency manager. Mr. Link succeeds the late 
Henry H. Sauers at Seattle, while Mr. Rowe succeeds Mr. 
Link, Portland agency manager since July, 1937. Both 
appointments became effective May 1. 

R. T. O’Malley, of the North Ohio Branch of the Canada 
Life Assurance Co., has been appointed branch supervisor. 
Mr. O’Malley joined the Canada Life four years ago and 
qualified for the $100,000 production club in his first year. 
Currently he is also a member of that group. 

A testimonial banquet was given at the Irving House, 
Dalton, Mass., on April 29, in honor of Ernest Redfearn, 
John Hancock, district manager at Pittsfield, who has 
retired at the close of thirty-five years of service for the 
John Hancock. Members of his agency presented him 
with a Gladstone traveling bag. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Alfred J. Johannsen, C.L.U., general agent with the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., is chairman, and 
Walter N. Hiller, C.L.U., underwriter with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and Paul DeVoe Sleeper, C.L.U., 
general agent with the Aetna Life Insurance Co., are 
members of the committee appointed by Joseph H. Reese, 
president of the National Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, to nominate officers and directors of the National 
Chapter for the year 1940. In addition to a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, ten directors are 
to be nominated. 

Nomination of John A. Witherspoon, general agent of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Nashville, Tenn., as vice- 
president of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
is being urged by a sponsoring committee, headed by E. T. 
Proctor, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
at Nashville. 

The first Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau School 
in Agency Management for 1939 opened at the Claridge 
Hotel in Atlantic City on April 24 and continued through 
May 5. This is the 36th School of this type which the 
bureau has conducted in the past 11 years. 

For the annual meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters, to be held June 15, President Charles 
B. Stumes has named the nominating committee with 
A. E. MeKeough as chairman. 

Dr. George Crile, director of the Cleveland Clinic Found- 
ation, and Matthew Woll, vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, will be speakers at the Golden anni- 
versary convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, to be held in St. Louis September 23-29. 

R. Barney Shields, manager of the Dallas City Agency 
of the Great National Life, has become the active head 
of the Texas Association of Life Underwriters, succeed- 
ing Sam R. Hay, Jr., of Houston, who has resigned as pres- 
ident to join an Alabama insurance company. 

The annual meeting of the Wyoming Life Underwriters’ 
Association will be held at Casper June 16. Isadore 
Samuels, of Denver, general agent of the New England 
Mutual Life, will be the principal speaker. 

H. D. Mouzon, Jr., manager of the Amicable Life, has 
been elected president of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. N. S. Longabaugh is vice- 
president and Gus C. Anders is secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the Racine (Wis.) Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation celebrated the first anniversary of its organization 
at a dinner at the Hotel Racine. Hertel Saugman was 
toastmaster. 

The Life Agency Supervisors Association of Northern 
New Jersey will hold its annual meeting on May 16 in 
the Down Town Club, Newark. 

Approximately 100 life underwriters of Louisiana at- 
tended the first sales congress sponsored by the Louisiana 
State Association of Life Underwriters at Alexandria, 
April 29. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


IE-UP of the soft coal industry continues—or was 

continuing at the beginning of this week, when Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins personally took a hand in the 
negotiations between the miners and operators at the 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. Miss Perkins had already 
participated indirectly by assigning John R. Steelman, 
chief of the U. S. Department of Labor conciliation ser- 
vice, to mediate; he insisted that the two sides keep on 
negotiating until they really get somewhere, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, too, sent them a message that “agreement 
must be reached promptly.” The stoppage of work— 
technically neither a strike nor a lockout—began on the 
first of April, when the old agreement expired and was 
not renewed. The miners, headed by John L. Lewis. 
want either a “closed shop”—to shut out the A.F.L. 
organization, the Progressive Miners of America—or 
elimination of the “penalty clause,” which, in the old 
agreement, made miners who struck liable to a fine. 
Municipalities and industries have been taking precau- 
tions to conserve present fuel supplies. 

[As The Spectator went to press, the negotiators were 
invited directly to the White House to confer with the 
President. ] 


* * * 


OR, for that matter, does business seem especially 

bothered about other developments either here o1 
abroad. Stock and bond price averages advanced last 
week, partly anyway as a reaction from an overemphasis 
upon the darker side. However, some shadows from the 
darker side appeared in the anti-New Deal criticisms 
expressed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which, assembled at Washington for its annual 
convention, adopted a 26-point program as the “key to 
recovery.” Revision of Federal taxation and repeal of 
the Wages and Hours Law were two of the 26 points. 


* * « 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended April 29 and May 6, 1939, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 
April 29 May 6 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials. 133.02 133.56 133.31 134.88 


SO relis...... 19.60 19.90 19.78 20.64 

100 stocks..... 98.99 99.46 99.25 100.61 

30 bonds...... 85.23 85.03 84.95 85.78 
7. * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 

half a point last week to 49 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, forecasting that if the pinch of 
coal shortage comes it will probably affect the majority 
of steel consumers sooner than the steel producers. 
Most of the steel companies are reported to have coal 
supplies sufficient for about six weeks. 


* * * 


OTTON futures gained 14 to 29 points last week, 

continuing the advance that began in the middle of 
April. And wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade 
reached the highest levels since July of last year, rising 
1% to 1% cents last week. Corn gained 1% to 2% cents, 
oats 2% to 3% cents and rye % to 1 cent. 
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Tax Knowledge 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Such an investment as assumed in 
our example would have more than 
income tax advantages inasmuch as 
the investment would also be reducing 
the net taxable estate. 

While it is a good thing to know 
what can be done to avoid taxes it is 
still more important to know what the 
statute actually states rather than 
what someone says it states or means. 
It will be of particular help to both 
the underwriter and the attorney if 
the underwriter can refer to specific 
sections of the law or the treasury 
regulations as substantiating his rec- 


ommendations. It will accomplish the 
purpose of clarifying immediately 
any doubt that may have arisen in 
connection with tax saving sugges- 
tions. The attorney will have more re- 
spect for the underwriter who knows 
his business and can be of assistance 
to him to the extent of immediately 
sighting the basis for his recommenda- 
tion. The attorney is then placed in 
position to interpret legally the 
soundness of the proposition. He will 
be appreciative of this, for otherwise 
he is forced to study any proposed 
plan and search for the law that will 
substantiate it. If the basis for a 
plan is cited he can immediately pass 
judgment. 

Very often it is necessary to cite 





corresponding 1938 figures. 








IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A little more than a year ago Donald A. Hampton, former Assistant 
Manager of Agencies for Provident Mutual, went to San Francisco 
as General Agent for Northern California. 


FAIR WEATHER 


Not only did the San Francisco agency come close as a hair to lead- 
ing all agencies of the Company in percentage of quota attained 
during 1938, but it ranked third among all our major agencies in 
proportionate gain of new insurance over the 1937 figures. 


Furthermore, it led all agencies of the Company last year in per- 
centage of quota of business from new men. 


During the first quarter of this year San Francisco doubled its quota 
of new business and showed an increase of 74 per cent over the 


Reports from San Francisco continue to indicate “fair weather” so 
far as Provident Mutual is concerned. 
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more than one basis for a suggested 
plan because the first part of the 
statute may not fully substantiate the 
plan and the several citations taken 
together would fully justify action 
being taken by a client. In some in- 
stances it may be even necessary to 
cite cases that have been decided by 
the United States Supreme Court. The 
alert underwriter knows the ground 
on which he is working and he can 
give the attorney all the reasons why 
his suggestions should be followed and 
then the attorney is in a position to 
render his legal opinion as to their 
soundness. 

The old adage says, “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing,” and again 
we are cautioned to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge. In the in- 
surance agent’s everyday work this 
means keeping abreast of the ever 
changing applications of what he has 
to sell. 


Today’s Crisis 
(Concluded from page 24) 


standard of performance. You have 
seen that your service has kept pace 
with the development of your product. 

There are those who would have 
the government take over all life in- 
surance, and relieve the individual of 
any concern about his future or that 
of his family. Such a proposal is 
simply impossible. It would mean the 
entrusting of the savings of the peo- 
ple to the government to invest. It 
would place in the hands of the gov- 
ernment all the capital of the country, 
and any government which owns all 
the capital will soon own all the labor. 
The proposal is advanced by people 
who are in fact opposed to all individ- 
ual thrift and saving, and all devel- 
opment of private industry through 
private investment. They are natural- 
ly opposed to building up an institu- 
tion based on thrift and individual 
independence. Compulsory saving is 
really not saving at all, but a form 
of taxation to be distributed as the 
government sees fit, and almost cer- 
tainly in the nature of a dole, which 
would destroy the character of the 
entire people. 

The greatest protection against the 
degeneration and weakness of any 
people lies in their determination and 
willingness to work for their own im- 
provement and that of their children, 
their earnest desire to improve the 
conditions of tomorrow even at the 
cost of self-denial today. When we 
say that American citizens lead the 
world in their purchase of future se 
curity through life insurance, we eX- 
press our confidence in the strength 
of American civilization. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


ONGRATULATIONS to Insurance Commissioner John 

C. Blackall, of Connecticut. Reappointment of this 
capable and likeable official meets with outspoken approva! 
from all sides. He’s a “Dem.” and the man who reap- 
pointed him is a “Rep.” You have got to be good to make 
that grade, particularly when you remember that last 
November the present Governor went into office on a 
platform of “turn the rascals out.” 


* 
NUSUAL and attention-holding was the Boston 
Underwriter’s mimicry of Fadiman’s radio mental! 


gymkhana. The set-up was the same even to the Canada 
Dry awards. Biggest laugh was the response “Deafness, 
dumbness and blindness” from Vernon E. Blagbrough, 
(John Hancock), to the question: “What are the qualifica- 
tions of a good medical examiner from the agent’s view- 
point?” The board of experts registered a complete flop 
in trying to name the chairman of the board of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. From the floor, 
Franklin W. Ganse named “Mike” Myrick and drew a 
“ease of delicious cool sparkling.” It’s a strange thing but 
nobody seems to know much about C.L.U. except the 
C.L.U. men themselves, 


N Boston last week I saw Paul Burns. Ever-thinking and 
| imperturbable, he maintains his position in the local 
race and never goes off on a tangent. Talked with Frank 
Bobst of the triumverate, Bobst, Johnson and Wyatt, who 
took over from Paul Clark. Saw Matt Kane (Prudential), 
whom everybody likes; Walter Boireau (Berkshire), who 
under an easy going surface gets great results from 
brokers; Wallace Watson (Conn. Mutual), alert and fast 
moving; Henry M. Faser, Jr. (Penn Mutual), who aspires 
to big things with “young men.” 


PEAKING of young men, or more particularly young 

college men, they are not popular with most general 
agents I have interviewed. Don’t know how to work, don’t 
want to work, inexperienced, undesirable, waste of train- 
ing, lack forcefulness, are just a few of the objections 
applied to that group by Boston general agents. The 
attitude seems to be, let some one else train ’em. Let ’em 
get knocked around for several years before they try 
life insurance. 

a 


GATHER that seniors get little encouragement to enter 

life insurance from their deans or personnel men un- 
less they can make a connection with a stipulated weekly 
income. It apparently does not matter how little is stip- 
ulated, as one local office that pays about $12 weekly has 
35 approved applications on hand from men who obtained 
their higher education at John Harvard’s well-known in- 
stitution of learning. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 








Franklin 


Life, General American, Guardian Life of 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln Nationai, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 

















eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cen Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Tota! Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans Apr. § ment Apr. 15 ment Apr. 22 ment Apr. 29 Ment 
On Farm Property ..........-. $332,798 8.48 $603,452 4.34 $480,162 9.32 $793,360 10.60 
On Dwellings and Business Property 1.149.337 29.30 5,407,158 8.85 910.597 17.68 1.693.247 22.61 
Total $1,482,135 37.78 $6,010,610 $3.19 £1,390.759 27.00 $2,486,607 33.21 
Railroad Securities “28 . e " 7” 
Bonds ag $259,668 6.62 $381,757 2.74 $416,750 8.09 $124,500 1.66 
i  eeggeeee eee) UC (<( sé CEES 060” CCE OO | Ne) ne eee ene sont 
Total $259,668 6.62 $381,757 2.74 $416,750 8.09 $124,500 1.66 
Public Utility Se-ur't'ex« 
Rond< 18.06 $2,362,578 16.98 £578,042 11.22 $1,675,284 22.38 
Stocks 1.67 206.478 1.48 3.868 08 148,773 1.99 
Total 19.78 $2,569,056 18.46 $581,910 11.20 $1,824,057 24.35 
Government Securities 
CON cccttcsceeuse ..ememea £313,313 2.25 £1,050,000 20.39 $1,317,157 17.59 
Canadian Bonds ........... Methnes $154,625 t.94 246,281 1.77 108,875 |): Aa eae 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... — ..«.--. — ee cece |< ciel iis ee meee 
State, County, Municipal . . 1,070,289 27.29 162,311 22.42 1,425,272 27.67 1.543.318 20.61 
Total €1,224.914 31.23 $3,721,905 26.74 $2,584,147 50.17 $2,860,475 38.20 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds . ae £124,000 3.42 $1,185,810 8.52 $60,000 1.16 $150,000 2.00 
Stocks 48,005 1.22 47,875 35 116,907 2.27 40.900 55 
Tota! £182,005 1.64 $1,233,685 &.87 $176,907 3.43 £190,900 2.55 
Recapitulation geen J 
Bonds $2,327,162 $7,652,050 54.98 $3,638,939 70.65 $4,810,259 64.25 
Stocks 113.340 254,353 1.83 120,775 2.35 189.673 2.54 
Loans . 1,482,135 6,010,610 43.19 1.390.759 27.00 2,486,607 33.21 
Total $3,922,637 100.00 $13,917,013 100.00 $5,150,473 100.00 $7,486,539 100.00 
THE SPECTATOR, Moy !!, 1939—29 
























Idle Capital 


HE present surplus of open- 

market capital which is idle 
and is seeking employment as 
badly as any unemployed person, 
brings up the question what the 
future has in store for these ap- 
proximately four billion dollars. 
One thing can be safely as- 
serted: business, and with it the 
domain of finance, has lost the 
freedom which it had been en- 
joying for the last 150 and more 
years. Business is not free; 
money cannot travel as, if, when 
and where it pleases. What will 
the future bring? There may be 
two alternatives: 

Either conditions will arise 
which will overrule New Deal 
and other obstacles in the way 
of business recovery. A market 
will be created which will offer 
much more favorable terms to 
the capitalist than he has seen 
for nearly ten years. The de- 
mand for all sorts of goods will 
far exceed the facilities of sup- 
plying it. Industry will be hum- 
ming as it has not for a long 
time, and the profits will be roll- 
ing in faster than they can be 
counted. The financier will be 
rapidly paddling away from the 
mudbank where he has been 
stuck since 1929 almost without 
interruption. 

Or the social and economic 
problems with which every capi- 
talist is more than familiar will 
become more confusing, more 
complicated until an _ ever-in- 
creasing amount of the nation’s 
business will come under direct 
or indirect control of the fed- 
eral government. When this 
happens, most of the savings of 
industry and commerce will be 
confiscated and the financial ap- 


With The Editors 


paratus will be totalitarianized 
along lines indicated by the 
methods of European dictators. 


R.F.C. Loans 


READING of the _ seven- 

year report of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation 
submitted recently by Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones to the President 
and the Congress, reminds us of 
the comparatively small role that 
institution played in insurance 
affairs due to the excellent finan- 
cial condition of the vast major- 
ity of the companies during even 
the darkest depression days. 

Unprecedented use of the pol- 
icy loan provision by policy- 
holders made it advisable for 
some life companies to reinforce 
with an extra backlog of cash 
via the R.F.C. agency, and ex- 
cessive depreciation in common 
stock values caused some fire and 
casualty carriers to request 
R.F.C. facilities, but the sum of 
these operations were very small 
when compared with the billions 
of dollars loaned to banks, mort- 
gage companies and industrial 
concerns. Total insurance trans- 
actions are summarized in one 
mall paragraph of the report as 
follows: 

“Loans were authorized to 133 
insurance companies, principally 
in 1932 and °33, in the aggregate 
amount of $104,439,750 to enable 
these particular companies to 
meet the demands of policy- 
holders and other creditors. 
$13,331,442 of this was not used. 
$90,693,210 has been disbursed 
and over 95 per cent repaid. 
Loans were authorized and dis- 
bursed on the preferred stock 
of 6 casualty and 3 fire insurance 








companies in the amount of $34,- 
425,000. Of this $7,655,955 has 
been repaid. The majority of in- 
surance companies were able to 
meet their obligations without 
borrowing from the Government.” 


Plea for Definite Policy 


N addressing the American As- 

sociation for Social Security 
at its recent meeting in New 
York City, Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
assistant actuary of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
emphasized the present need for 
a “policy on social services.” He 
said we should ask ourselves and 
try to answer these questions : 

“What, as a nation, should we do 
in the matter of social services— 
what are their purposes, their limita- 
tions? What are the most practical, 
coordinated, and efficient means of 
accomplishing these ends? And how 
do our present activities harmonize 
with—excel or fall short of—these 
means?” 

And, to these fundamental 
questions of policy, he added: 

“Unless we analyze the social ser- 
vices in some such manner, we might 
well drift beyond our actual capaci- 
ties to finance or administer them.” 

This is certainly a_ timely 
warning. In this field we are in 
danger of being unable to see the 
forest for the trees. It is not 
enough to decide that each par- 
ticular proposal for social bene- 
fits seems good in itself. These 
proposals must be coordinated. 
With reference to the national 
old age benefits and the grants- 
in-aid to states for needy aged, 
Mr. Hohaus holds: 

“Both plans, after all, constitute 
this country’s program for old age 
security, and the cost of both must 
be taken into account in determining 
the total bill the nation is paying or 
must stand ready to pay, for this 
social service.” 
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